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The examination of Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney, by 
the committee of the House of Commons, upon the 
subject of ateam carriages upon common roads, wil! 
be found in this number of the Journal. It isa 
document of much interest to those who have any 
inclination to become acquainted with the improve- 
ments of the present day. The inventors of steam 
carriages have attained, in Ergland, to a much 
gteater degree of perfection than is generaily sup- 
posed in this country. They are not an uncom- 
mon sight, either in the tity of London or the sur- 
rounding country. They are thus far only used for 
earrying passengers ; but we have little doubt that 
they will, eventually be used in some parts of 
Great Britain for transporting the mail, as well as 
passengers ; and possibly also, light articles of mer. 
ehandize, which may require speed, as dh roads near- 
ly level, they wilk probably attain to the velocity of 
from seven to twelve miles, and, in some instances, 
even to twenty miles per hour. 

McApam Roans.—This subject, although for some 
time delayed, has been by no means forgotten. It/p 
is, in ou opinion, one of great importance to this 
country, and should therefore be better understood. 
Several extracts have been published by us, and it 
was our intention to have continued them at shorter 








is worth doing at all, is worth doing well,”and there. 


king and repairing roads. 

Upon some of our principal roads an amount has 
been expended sufficient te have McAdamized and 
kept them im repair; yet where is there a road in 
this country that can stand three days of rain, or 
that is proof against the frosts of winter ? We know 
of none, nor shall wg, until some other mode of cen- 
structing be adopted. 


road making is, that the read should be considered 
as aa arlificial flooring, forming a strong, smooth 
and solid surface, capable of carrying great weight, 
without obstruction to the wheels.” “The road is 


earth, clay, or chalk, or any other matter which 
will imbibe water, or be affected by frost.” ‘* The 


tre, in a road of thirty feet’ wide, not moro than 


carry off the water, and yet carriages will not be in- 
commoded by the crown of the road. 
the road should be made smooth with an iron rake, 
to receive the materials of which it is to be com- 





intervals; but we found other matters more imm 





yet we are decidedly of opinion, that “ whatever 


Mr: McAdam says, that ‘the true principle of 


to be made of broken stone, without mixture of 


We should’ be pleased to se¢,—nay, we hope somé 
public-spirited individual, or road company; wil} 


fore we are desirous tosee improvements introduced/construct a few miles, or evon a single mile, of pure 
_|into our system—or rather want of system,—of ma- 


McAdam road—for a sample to those who may 
hereafter desire to construct such roads. 

Why will net our city Corporation make an 
experiment in some of our principal streets, not only 
to set a good example to others, but that we may in 


pavements of our city? No one, we think, will 
doubt their entire superiority over pavements in 
every respect, bat more especially in the conveni- 
ence of being kept clean, as, when once consolida- 
ted, it becomes one mass; and almost as smooth as 
a floor, and may be swept with great ease. 

With these remarks, and a few extracts on the 


for this week. 





been issued by the Secretary of the War Department 


from three te five inches, which will be sufficient to| for a thorough survey of the route for this highly im. 





portant national work. We are now under the 






The bed of|necessity of informing them that those orders have 


been countermanded by the President of the United 
States. Of the cause of this countermand we are 


posed, broken 20 as that none shall exceed in weight/not informed; but suppose it is in consequence of 
six ounces—end of course a great proportion of|the anconstitationality, in his opinion, of the moa- 


we fear, the season will pass away without ecg. 


to water—which will pass off | into the diteh at the any thing, although it was highly important that a. 


diately in our line, which demanded, as we thought, side, and of course it will never be affected by rain survey should be made this season. It is. to » hoped 


posed of, we now return to, and shall frequently|ness with great facility: a pair of. horses. will then survey, of a part at least, if the whole cannot be — 


speak of, and’ ptiblish, extracts from a work upon the 
subject at the head of this article. ' 
There ia, perhaps, no branch of business, or rather 


which is so unskilfally performed in 
isha this of road making. We do_not 






¢ {wo tons, as easy aa they now take one; and i 


a stretch of imagination to predict that, in 






he elevations are of moderate inclination, steam car. 
riages may, with great cass, be used instead of stage) 
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New-Yorx anp Eau Rartroap.—A short timé 
form should be nearly flat,” rising from side to cen-|since, we announced to our readers that orders had 





some measure be relieved from the incessant clatter. 
of carts and carriages passing over the horrid rough’ — 


484th and 485th pages, we take leave of the subject — 
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STEAM CARRIAGES ON COMMON ROADS. 
‘ [Continued from page 485.} 

Extract from a to the House of Commons—! 

printed for the of entatives US. 
Mr. Goldworthy Gurney’s Examination. y * 
Are you the proprietor of a stéam carriage used) 
on ie roads ? Not the proprietor; I am the pa. 

ge iiieed run 

nw roads haye you commenced running 
such carriages? I iase’ commis “ok soem 
roads. The first road I commenced was Edgeware, | 
then Stanmore ; I ran there for a short time only ; 
ipally experimentally ; then to Barnet, te} 
geware, to Finchleg, and other places. I also 
ran a carriage on my own account to Bath and 
back ; that was only one journey ; an experimental 
journey. Since that they have been running as 
public stages, principally betweon Gloucester and 


riod? Since February last. “They 
were stopped about three weeks, in consequence of, 
an accident to one of the axle trees ; they were to be. 
gin about this time. 


Have you been yourself on these carriages while 
they have been running t-“‘Yus; ‘nr Cue Tiretinstanice,| 
I almost always accompanied the earriage. 

State in detail the progress which you haye made 
in bringing these carriages to their present improved 
state ?. 1 must beg to have reference to the draw- 
ings. [4he witness produced the drawings, Nos. 1, 
2, 3,4, 5, and 6.). This first drawing, No. 1, was 
the first experiment I made connected with the sub. 
ject, in which I conceived I had removed the diffi- 
culty of driving steam carriages on common roads, 
by inventing a light and powerful boiler, of which 
this is a~representation, The application of that 
boiler will be seen in No. 2. Tho boiler itself is 
not represented on the carriage in this drawing, but 
simply the engine, and the modes of propelling the 
carriage. This was.in the year 1825. It was then 
a very prevalent epinion that the bite or friction of 
the power to the ground was not sufficient, to propel 
the carriage along a common road, particularly up 
hill ; it was theught that the wheel would turn round, 
and the carriage not proceed. With that view, the ap. 
paratus shown in this figure, Ne. 2, which I call feet 
or propellers, were proposed to be used ; the mode 
of action I presume will be seen from the drawing. 
I soon found by experience, in numerous experi 
ments not connected with the drawing, that the pro- 
pellers were rarely or never wanted ; and I then ap- 
plied the power immediately to the two hind wheels 
through a crank, in the common mode of a steam: 
boat, the propellers being also fixed, but travelling 
slower than. the wheels, were brought into action if 
the wheels slipped, which it was thought would be 
the case in difficult situations. This carriage went 
up Highgate hill in 1826, and in Edgeware, also to 
Stanmore, and went up Stanmore hill, and Brock. 


- Cheltenham. 
' .© SFor what 


‘ Tey hill, near Stanmore, and against all those ‘hills 


the wheels ‘neyer turned, and the legs never eame 
into action.. This is No. 3. After these experi. 
ments, the legs or propellers were entirely removed, 
and from further experiment it was found, by 2 pe- 
ealiar application of the steam, (namely, by ‘: wire 
drawing,”) that the bite of one of the hind wheels 
was sufficient for all common purposes. If the 
steam was let on suddenly, the wheel would tarcn 
round, and the carriage not go forward ; but when 
wire drawn, one wheel was found sufficient. By 
this arrangement, also, the cfrriage was guided more 
accurately and more easily. The second wheel 
was applied by uniting it with the crank at anytime, 
if one was found insufficient. 

In general, were the wheels connected together, 
or had they an independent motion? Always one 
was attached to the exle; they had no independent 
metion ; this will be seen by reference to No. 5 on 
the arm or. carrier of the wheel (which is a part of 
the axle,) arid can be attached to the wheel at plea: 
sure by a bolt, making the wheel also in that case 
part of the axle. This carriage, I should observo, 
ran to Barnet, and went up all the hills to Barnet, 
in 1827, with one wheel-only attached to the axle, 
and was run for about Sap! . months experimen. 
tally in the neighborhood of London, From these 
experiments showing that one wheel was sufficient 
to propel the carriage, and the carriage being at the 


same time reduced two .thitds in weight, it was) 
thought desirable to draw another carriage, instead 
to carry on the same ; that will be seen in No 5. 


_ {to Cranford bridge in ten hours, a distance of eigh- 


until after itsreturn; the carrisge was also injured 
slightly at Melksham, in consequence of a riot 
there. We waited about two days at Bath to get 
this injury repaired, and returned from Melksham 


ty-four miles, including stoppages. I-have comé 
shw aloe to the practical application of it. This 
isva drawing of tho carriages we are now building 
(No. 6.) 

Have you made any alteration in the formation 
of the boilers since 18257 We have altered and 
changed in the mechanism only ; the principle. has 
‘been invariably adhered to,; the present catriage is 
deprived of its chimney, and a variety of other dis- 
agreeables about the carriage. 
~ [las your principle, with respect to all, remained 
the same? Precisely the same. 

Jow farhave you improved the formation of your 
working carriage as to weight? The weight was 
@ principal objection to the practical application of 
theéarriage: The first carriage of a given power 
weighed four tons; this. was objectionable on ac- 
count of its weight, which wasseverely felt iu con- 
sequence of its effect on the roads. i thought it 
would injure the roads, which injury would produce 
a hat would perhaps injure the economy of it : 
No 3, weighed four tons; No. 4, weighed three 
tons, with the same power ; No. 5, two tons, with 
the same power ; the present carriages building will 
not weigh more than 35 cwt. with the same power. 

What does the carriage which rans between Glou. 
cester aud Chejtenham weigh? By a letter from 
the magistrate, now produced, it is stated to weigh 
nearly three tons ; it ought to weigh only 45 cwt. ; 
if it weighs three fons, there is extra weight, of 
which I know nothing. ‘This which I produce a 
sketch of, marked Ne. 6, weighs 35 ewt. and it has 
the same power. Those carriages at Gloucester 
were built principally under the superintendence of 
another person. 

When you state the weight of 35 cwt. you mean 
the weight of the travelling carriage alone, without 
the weight of the passengers, or the weight of fuel 
orwater? Yes, just so; I think it is possible to 
reduce the weight considerably as improvemonts go 
on. [have acarriage now building which I do not 
expect will weigh above five ewt., which is expected 
todo the work-of about one horse, and carry two or 
three people ; speed isa particular object, and it is 
not intended to carry any thing inure than light 
parcels. 

Into what stages would you divide your journeys 
most conveniently? .I think about seven. miles. 

What weight of fuel and water would you ley in 
for such a stage? The fuel and water will be in 
proportion to the size and power of the carriage. 

For a machine, weighing 35 cwt., marked by you 
No. 6, what weight of fuel and water would you ro- 
quire? Three bushels and a half of coke is the quan- 
lity we take to supply this distance, and the first 
charge two bushels ; the first charge always remain- 
ing, it decreases of course down to the first charge, 
and taking the mean, it will be 33.4. The weight 
of water at present I think is about 10 gallons a 
mile which is consumed, that would be 70 gallons, a 
gallen weighing about 10 Ibs., making 700 Ibs. ; the 
mean of this will give the quantity. If the roads 
are good it does not take so much, we can do with 
almost halfthe quantity ; if the roads are bad we 
must take the whole quantity, and the mean will be 
350 ibs. MY 

Will you state the progressive alterations you have 
made in the diameter of your wheel, and the breadth 
of the tire? The diameter of the wheel has general 
ly been the same, about five feet. 

_ What difference is there between the fore and hind 
wheels? Abouta foot in diameter difference ; about 
the. proportion of an ordinary carriage. : 

The power is attached te the hind wheels? To 
the hind wheels only. _ 

Do the wheels follow in the same track ? 
a matter of option. 

The committee understand that they do not in that 
which travels between Cheltenham and Gloucester? 
Perhaps that is the case there ; it is a-matter of con- 
venience in seme experiments. I have built them 
with three wheels only, one. wheel in front, and in 
some, as in No. 3, with six wheels; my present car. 
riage has only four. 
the hind wheels of your present carriage follow 
im the same track with the fore wheels? Yes; 
carri now building will do so; the hind 


That is 





to Bath, and over all the hills 
and Bath, and 


def» 


i 


with only one, wheal: attached to Prone 
other , by means of attachment, having bro. 
en in the frst onset, and not having been repaired 


; oF 






those 
wheels will be nearer to each other than in many 


taking a wheel of five feet diameter off the axle, and 


putting on one of two feet six, the engine would be 
multiplied double in its power, and lose of course 
one half in speed. In some cases it may be desirable 
to do so if the carriages are used for general purpo- 
ses; for speed or dragging of heavy weights alter- 
nately, larger or smaller wheels may be put to meet 
circumstances as they occur. ; 
From, the experiments you have made, with a 
view to:proportion the diameter of the wheels with 
the weight to*be drawn and the velocity required, 
what diameter of propellieg wheel do you think 
will. be generally used? Fivé feet; the piston of 
the engine should not travel more than two miles 
and a half per hour; therefore we may multiply 
from this rate to any speed we please. , 
What is the breadth of the tire of your present 
wheel ? None less than two inches ; but in late 
experiments we found a wide tire more desirable 
than a narrow one, and we have increaged it to about 
threeinches anda halfia-width »wofiad that thara 
is no increase of power necessary with « wide wheel, 
but I think, on the contrary rather less. We have 
not been able to decide positively the trué variation 
im power, but the difference is so slight, that it is 
not perceptible. 

What is tho ordinary width of the tire of wheels 
of coaches? I think about two inches ; in a pri- 
yate carriage rather under two, and in stage coaches 
over two inches, i 
Of how many horse power is your ordinary tra- 
horse power ; to work eight hours it takes the eom- 
mon stage coach 32 hours; an engine propelling the 
samc weight for eight hours should be considered a 
32 horse power, according to the rule laid down by 
engineers, but this is not true as to locomotive en- 
gines. 

Taking your latest improvement, to what num- 

ber of draught horses would it be equivalent? [ 

think about 10 cwt. willdo the work of a horse on- 
the road; 35 ewt. will be about 3 1-2 horses’ work 
always. 

You mean that it will displace about three horses 
and a half ata timo on the road? Yes, in each 
stage it will displace 3 1-2 or 4 horses, and about 30 
horses in eight hours. 

Is that in practice, or in idea? Practice. 

Is the chief weight supported on springs? The 
whole is on springs. ' 

What is the weight of an ordinary stage coach ? 
About 24 ewt.; I think from 18 to 24. 

How many persons will that take? TI think 

about 18. 
What would be the weight of your engine car- 
riage sufficiently powerful to draw a carriage con, 
taining 18 persons ? The weight of the propolling 
carriage would be about the weight of the horses} 
the weight of the carriage drawn would be precisely 
that of a carriage drawn by horses, andI find the 
weight of a horse to average about 10 cwt.; there. 
fore, taking four horses at 10 cwt. the four horses 
would be two tons; which is somewhere about the 
weight of my carriage ; to do the same work, some 
horses weigh as mach as 16 cwt.some considerably. 
less than 10 cwt. 

Have you examined the effect on the roads of the 
propelling wheels of your carriage? As far as I 
am enabled to judge, I should say that they did no 
more injury than any other carriage of the same 
weight; I mean the carriage itself, weight . for 
weight.. I have taken the loss of iron from_ the 
tires of the wheels, and compared it with that of the 
loss from other carriages running the same number 
of miles, and J found the loss the same nearly. 

Do you find that the wheel never slides in the 
turn? If it dees, it is either imperfect or the fault 
of the engineer ; if the steam is wire drawn (using 
the technical term) it never does so ; if the steam is 
laid en suddenly on the engines, it acts like a per. 
cussion, and affects the wheels as if struck with a 
hammer. The carriage, of course, would not be pro. 
pelled in such case. ein 

Practically, as far as you have seen in the opera- 
tions of these carriages, does the wheel slide in. that 
way fi@quently? It may sometimes. at sering for 






an instant, bat never on the road unless it is 
over weighted ; I mean, if it hasan over weight at. 
Bo Ee Sat AER 

s there much smoke crea our ca °— 
There is no smoke unless any ouke gets 
accidentally into the fire, the fuel’ ie; of 


being ¢: 
course there will be smoke iF there tte eselae 


but not. openly ; the steam is ; 
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velling engine? Twelve nominal steam engine © 


ae | Are you frequently obliged to let off steam ?— 
to make the Pro.| Yes, 
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There is no anaoyance either from smoke or 
steam 7 ‘There is no annoyance either from smoke 
of steam, whieni the engine is perfect. ) 

‘ Have’ you found that horses are more liable to be 
frightened by passing your carriages, than passing 
‘carriages? As far as my own observation 
‘goes, T'should sty about thesume. I have travelled 
with a Carriage, I think, five years, more or less, 
every week. I have been very frequently in the 
¢'streéts of London, and also in the private and 
blic roads in the country; I have certainly seen 
mney shy often, but never saw a horse make a dead 
ata . 

Ie there a very peculiar noise attending the mo- 
tion of your engine carriage? The noise of wire 
drawing, &c. is at tho will of the engineer ; if the 


cartiage should make a noise, he has the means of|used were iron gas tubes, which were not welded, jleaking, or 


stopping the noise; but there ought not to be any 
disagreeable noise. 

Must not the noise proceed from the imperfection 
of the werks? Yes, and that only. 

‘Deo you attribute the startling of horses to the 
peculiar noise of the engine, or to its unusual ap- 
pearance? J think it must be from its unusual ap- 

. Itappears from an observation on the 
carriages at Cheltenham,.made iu this committe; to 
have been more troublesome than any where else.— 
Those carriages were made with curtaias, to inclose 
persons who might ride in them, and the carriage al. 
together rather more outré in its appearance ; from 
the flapping of these curtains, or some circumstan. 
ces of that kind, the horses have been startled, or ac- 
cidents have occurred there. 

Are yeu aware that there is an imperfection in 
the carriage at Chelionham, which is stated to oc. 
casion neise? I have not seen much of these car- 
viages; I’ was never at Cheltenham but twice or 
thrice, and then but for a short time. 

What. have you found to be the effect of the 
wheels on a very rough road full of ruts? If you 
start the carriage from a rut, it takes more power; 
but .when the carriage is in motion, the momen. 
tum takes it over all the inequalities with the usual 
force. 

Do you find that when the propelling wheel gets 
into a rut, the first power it exerts is in sliding ?— 
Fréquently ; and sometimes it will be necessary to 
attach the two wheels, for one wheel will not be 
sufficient to get it out of that difficulty. The engi- 
neer, in such case, attaches a second wheel by the 
bolt, and I have never known a situation yet, in 
which a carriage with both wheels attached will not 

tout. [ have sven it in 4 clay pit eight inches 

jeep propei itself through, having sunk through the 


"= surface of gravel in a yard. 


hen you attach the second wheel, is the in 
creased power owing to the more favorable. situa. 
tion of the cranks? The power of the engine re. 
mains the same, but the application of, it is doubled 
by friction. :; 
Suppose that both wheels were in the rut? | 
have seen both wheels in a rut. In the case I have 
just speken of thoy were both in a rut; in a differ. 
ent state of weather, the effect, hold, or bite, on the 
wheels, is very different ; if the state ofthe road is 
between half wet and half dry, it is more apt to 
slide ; and, in some instances, with a heavy weight 
attached, we are obliged to go with beth wheels 
locked, when the same weight would have keen 
taken by one wheel only in very wet or dry weather. 

Is it only in starting that that difficulty occurs ? 
Only in starting on a level or slight incline; but 
up hills we have sometimes been vbliged to attach 
both wheels; the bite only from the one wheel being 
not sufficient to propel a load bebind it. 

What is the operation of the propelling wheel 
when it meets with the obstruction of a large stone 
onthe road? Ifthe difficulty,isse great that the 
earriage Cannot advance, it slips on the stone; but 
I have blocked up the wheels of the carriage with 
equare pieces of wood four inches in diameter and 
started it when so blocked up. 

In proportion to the size of such obstruction there 


is liability in the crank to break? Certainly; but|least; it 1s peculiarly connected, so that the fore 


the cause which occasions a crank to break is o 


which cannot be explained on common principles;\the hind-wheels of the steam 


it frequently happens, as in steamboats, and very of. 

ten in this carriage, when the power ageties to it is 

not equal to its being broken, the accident occurs, 

and mast be referred to a jar or percussion ; the ax- 

lés aré unusually large in consequence, * scale 
What isthe threw of the crank? Half the diam. 

rete ss ‘oke of the engine ; eight inches ‘and a 
With ‘a’ w 


throw of your crank ? About nine inches. 
What is the length of the stroke of your eylinder ? 







I think 16 to 18 inches; the crank is half that. 
may state here, that I have had accidents of break- 


pepe me last crank was broken a 
of going through some. rough stones laid unusually 
thick ; I understand as much as 18 inches deep. 


accident which will happen to your drawing ma- 
chines? I should say the derangement of the 
pumps is. most likely to occur, in‘consequence of 
which the carriage would merely stop. 

During the experiments you have been making, 
rvs you frequently had your tubes burst? Very 
often. 

Do you conceive you have remedied the proba- 
bility of such occurrence! Yes; the first tubes we 


but. simply ‘‘ butted”. together. ‘The consequence 
was, that whenever any great. pressure came upon 
them the seam opened ; but from practice and ex: 
perience we found it necessary to wrap over, or 
overlap the odges, and weld them from end to end ;, 
and new we are not subject to those accidents. 
What is tho diameteg of the tubes of your boiler? 





ing the crank two or three times during my experi- Ss 
ne 


What do you anticipate will be the must frequent |to draw it should 
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whee hues tea Geter tiesiphStimeds boda Ge az 
. ; finconveniences been 

have met with on '? i i 
eonveniences we Preah wei MEL been principal in os ae 


rangements of some 


of the machinery, 
the valves of the - 


> being deranged, < ~ 
Dg de or tanks. 
: of that kind. I never met 
with any serious accident, bm perhaps the first 
accident in going up Highgate Hull, which was five 
years ago. The carriage was not then complete in 
reference to dragging ; I went up the hill 

to the expectations of every body presen 

workmen were so delighted at it that they. neg. 
lected to lock the wheel ; the carriage was. started 





We make them from half an inch to two inches; 
the best cise, I think. is an inch diameter. 


down the hill without any drag to it; it became dif... 











To what pressure per square inch a6 you™ prove 
them? To about 800 lbs.; I think they would bear 
2,000 lbs. 

What is the greatest pressure they would bear? 
[t is impossible to say. I have never been able to 
ourst one when well made, when lapped and welded. 

What is the average préssure on the boiler per 
square inch, in- your ordinary rate of travelling? 
About 70 Ibs, . 

And you have tried the tubes to 800? Yes; we 
sometimes may work up to 100 Ibs. and 120 lbs.; 
but that is a case of great emergeney. 

What is the greatest possible pressure it will be 
exposedto? Never more than 130 Ibs. ; the safety 
valve blows at 70 Ibs. to the inch; it is generally on 
the lift on a level hard road. I do net. think that the 
pressure is more than 20 lbs. to an inch on the piston. 

Is it likely that persons would ordinarily work 
with the safety valve on the lift? Yes; or nearly 
so sometimes. 

Is there not a waste of fuel when you work on the 
lift? It will be in proportion.to tho escape of steam 
from the safety valve ; the pressure on the boiler is 
70 lbs.; on the engine frequently it does not exceed 
20 Ibs. to an inch; and when I was asked the pres- 
sure I worked at, I supposed the question referred to 
ithe pressure on the piston collectively. 

What js the thickness of your tubes? The thick. 
ness of the iron is about the eighth of an inch. 

What. is the thickness of your working cylinder? 
It is about three quarters of an inch; it has also 
ribs round it. 

Of what metal is your working cylinder formed ? 
Cast iron; we have worked gun metal, but castiron 
appears to be best. 

Have you found that there is great facility in 
guiding those carriages? I have always found the 
most perfect command in guiding them. 

Supposing you were going at your erdinary rate 
of eight miles. an hour, could you stup immediately, 
er would the carriage run for any distance? In case 
of emergency, we might instantly. throw the steam 
on the reverse side of the pistons, and stop within a 
few yards. The stop of the carrriage is singular; 
it would be supposed that the momentum would car- 
ry it far forward, but it is not so; the.steam brings 
it up gradually and safely, though rather suddenly. 

Supposing you were going at the rate of eight 
miles an hour, can you say at what number of yards 
it would .be possible to stop? I would: say within 
\six or seven yards, 

How would you manage on a decliyity? “Ona 
declivity -we are well stored: with apparatus; we 
have three different modes of dragging the carriage. 

tn pm sone that you found no prem J ~ 
guiding t Tawing cartiage, or any di ; 
guiding the carriage which is drawn? Not’ the 








wheels of the carriage drawn follow the 


tracks 
on whiek 
although making a circle of 15 fe ,w 
is a singular property. 


In what circle do you think you could turn both 


carriages? In a. circle of ten feet, the inner di'|ho 





ficuitly manageable, and ran against astone and 


wasup > ve ever 
experienced myself. I believe Sir Charles Dance. 
once upset the carriage in a first essay. Those are 
the only accidents of the kind ] am aware of. = 

It has been stated that one of your engines has 
blown up at Cheltenham; is that the case? I am 
not aware of that; I. rather: believe that the lifting 
of the safety valve when the carriage steps is con. 
sidered to be a bursting, which I think must besoin 
this statement. I saw the carriages, the day after. 
the aceident of the crank breaking, where it is stat. 
ed to have burst, and certainly the carriage had not 
blown up then; nothing more than the safety valve 
had lifted. I came to Cheltenham the day after the 
accident occurred. 

What was the nature of the accident which oc. 
eurred? The breaking of one of the cranks, eeca~ 
sioned by the extra difficulty the carriage was placed | 
in ; new stones were laid ina hollow of the read, I 
am teld about 18 inches deep ; the carriage had, 
through it twice with twenty passengers; the third 
time it fractured the axle, from the extra force ne. 
cessary to get it through ; the road was in an unu.- 
sual state ; I saw the passengers of a four horse 
cvach get down in the stones. I was told at the 
time, by people of great respectability, that.all tke 
two horse coaches invariably put down their passen. 
gers ; that the mail was stopped ; that there. were 
two wagons and two coaches in the stones t 

at the same time, and that they were obliged tu ex. 
change their horses to get through 

Has any other accident occurred to that i 
except that you have now stated? Nothing that I-. 
am tng fs pace ay F ; 
Have the w t) ur carriages frequen 
eanght fire? Never; I Buby the three 
day after the accident ; neither one had taken fire, 
[ am sorry such an idea should for a moment exist ; 
I think it has been occasioned by misconceptien or 
prejudiced misstatements. ‘ : 

Is the constraction of your boiler and ef your fire 
place such, that it is impossible for the earringo to 
catch fire? 1 believe it to bo impossible. . 
You have stated«that you require to charge your 
engine once in seven miles?  Yos; to charge the 
= with water, and dey fresh fuel, 

o you anticipate, course of your oxperi- 
ence, that you weuld be able to that. ia. - 
convenience of being obliged te Prete -wmarg ’ 
ly? We can now go double the distance; but 












































should have a weight of water and a wight of F 
fuel, a greater expense to than if we take in - 
wale tie wield wae” i nek wilh eae 
inches wide on the tire? chaos 








Sepposing you were going at the rato of 





a" might safely 


miles an hoar, es = a circle do you suppose |« 
“of five feet diameter, what is the mn eitbin a small circle. “Tihink i mi 
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' ‘Flage weighs, it slruuld pay the same toll as one horse 
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I would observe that-on a 
draw the carriages,. the expense 
3 tren goto py ae6 ere 
Fra Slsndd® a ns Bere 
ple: Sage parts of England, this isthe case. 1 
l also call the attention of the commitiec to 
some parts of London, where the horses and the 
wheels ere la 4. pass over Yad pre groned re- 
spectively, as re would submit 
. the i nce of ‘eommittee referring to thie 
expense of keeping the towiny-paths of canals in 
repair, where only h and comparatively few, 
travel ever them. At this moment, those. are the 
only meane enabling me to speak to tho relative 
wear and tear. rs se 

Have you used your carriages on pavements ?— 
Yes; never to run continually en a pavement, but 
.to ran in and out of towns. it 
Do they run’ easier on’ pavements than on ordi- 
nary roads?’ Yes; they only take about a quarter 
the’ power on a pitched prerey that is, a quarter 
of the pra! they would over a gravelled road... 

In: the progress of this improvement, do you an- 
ticipate that it will be necessary to adapt some por- 
tivn’ of the tutupike road: to carriages of this. de- 
scription, of do you think they can be»put into ope. 
ratignon the turnpike roads as they are now. oxset- 
jug?  Lthink they can be put into operation on the 
turapike roads as they are now existing; I have no 
‘duubt at all about it. . 

Yuu do not anticipate the necessity of paved 
roads bemg made for the purposes of those car. 
riages? As far as economy goes, in the expense of 
power, it may be desirable; but for the practical ap- 
plication of the steam it is not necessary. 

Can any proportion be drawn between the fric. 
tion occasioned by the horses’ feet and tho tire of 
the wheel? ‘[ do not see how it is possible to do 
so, unless you take the loss or abrasion of the two 
metals respectively, in a given quantity of work or 
miles travelled ovor. - 

Have you any practical experience in the repair 

“of turnpike roads? J have had my attention turned 
to it, connected only with this subject. I have 
seen the great expense of keeping towing paths and 
horse paths in repair; and I have seen the great ex. 
pense of keeping’ tho streets in repair, where horses 
alone travel; and I have seen the great wear and 
tear of iron shoes, when compared with the wheels 
of carriages. 

Have you any plan to submit for fixing the tolls 
on steam: Carriages? The plan I shouid propose 
would be, if 1 may be allowed the term, thal an iron 
horse of the same weight as one. of flesh and. bones 
should pay the same toll; and taking one horse to 
weigh 10 cwt. that for every 10 cwt, tho sicaim car. 





pays; altho’ 1 de net not admit that the same weight 
carried on four wheels will do as much miscliof ds un 
four hoofs.” Ifwe take the turnpike acts, and look 
* gt the comparative rate of tolls charged when.a horse 
is drawing, and When he is not drawing, 1 shaii be, 
I conceive, born’ out in my position.. 
_ an you point to “any clause in private bills whic!) 
more than you conceive they should on steaw 
carriages? Thero is one, the J,ivérpool and Pres. 
Sot ruad till, thie session, charging a toll per horse 
power, which itis difficult to deierwine. My objec. 
tivn to that ss, that if the horse power is taken as the 
Bctoinel engive horse power, a sieam coach wouid 
have two pay 21. 8s. where a stage coach pays only 4s 
atoll The next isthe Bathgate, near Edinburgh 
road, where the (oils are on Weight, and an engine 
of ipree tons (about the usdal weight of a luaded 
four horse stage coach) would have to pay about li. 
7s. 1d. when tour horses would have to pay 53. Tie 
mext is the Ashburn and Totness road bill, where 
2i. would be charged on the sieam carriage and the 
carriage attached, being 5s. on each wheel; four 
horses, at the same rate, would have to pay 3s. The 


are in the p “of 28. and 12s. : 
What - the are Several gpa to steam 
carriages ? “The Metropolis roads, near Lendon, 
1s. for four horses, and 2s. for the steam car. 
- piage and the one drawn. I complain of that because 


building one which will not weigh more than 5 ewt. 
and carry only two or three persons, and it would 
be excessive te haye to pay 2s. ‘There is nv reduc- 
tion if it is no a wheel-barrow} being 
ae F » it will be charged double. 


engine would draw what one horse could draw, 80 
that two tons would as much as four horses. 

next is the Teignmouth and Dawlish roads; they| i 
bills you have produced, prohibit the use of steam 
coaches on these roads? Certainly. 


use leoach with four 
it lamits me to a particular kind of carriage, I am|situations, a 
price of labor. It 
least one-half less. 

carriages will be the conveyance of passengers, and 


at one half the expense at which travel now ? 
Yes; and in lesa time my 


GRidkats ac ytior rei 


| Have avy-of them passed intoa law? Yes, some 
of themhave.” = peas 
In:your: opinion; what proportion of the tolls 
should horses and carriages be chargeable with 7— 
Taking the average of the amount of tolls through. 
out the couritry, it will be found that where « horse 
paysa penny not drawing, he pays about three perice 
when hes drawing. In that case, the toll upon 
the coach is nominally put upon the horse (it says, 
ae many horses drawing :) four horses drawing will 
dé shilling ; four horses passing through, not draw- 
ing, will bo four pence; in some cases it ie three 
half pence a horse when not drawing, and sixpence 
when drawing; but. in general the proportiuns ap- 
pear to be, three eighths the toll placed upon the 
horse, and five eighths upon the carriage; three half 
pence a horse not drawing, gives three fourths ; but 
the mean is about three eighths and five eighths ; so 
that the toll is virtually about five enghths on the car. 
riage, and three-eighths onthe horse. J have provi- 
ously stated that 1 have had horses weighed, and 
found the average about 10 cwt. each horse ; there- 
fore, if a steanrengine weighs 10 cwt. it should pay 
only as one horse when it passes through not draw- 
ing, andas one horse drawing when it has any thing! 
attached toit.. A 10cwt. stgam engine cannot prov. 
pol more than’ one horse can draw.: therctoro thu 
ight drawn cannot exceed acertain quantity. If 
the weight of the engine exceeds 10 cwt. and not 
twenty,. it should pay as two horses ; if it exceeds 
20 and not 30, it should pay as three horses ; if 30 
ewt. and not exceed 40, it should pay as four horses, 
and s0 on. i 

Practically, horses drawing frequently draw a 
weight of 30 cwt.? Yes, sometimes, but 15 ewt. a 
horse is the usual weight. I have always felt a 
great anxiety that the weight of the steam engine 
should net injure the road, and I have felt desirous 
of. not introducing it until it was reduced ; and | 
now cheerfully admit, that if the weight of the loco- 
motive exceeded 60 ¢wt., which is the weight of the 
present loaded stage coaches, with the passengers 
andtheir luggage, there should be a very heavy toll 
put on them. I would also propose that it my wheels 
are wider than four inches, the tolls should be less ; 
if they aro six inches, then they should be still less ; 
bat taking the principle of 10 cwt. of iron and cop- 
per to do the werk: of one horse, and that it should 
pay the same tolls, and that no weight of steam car. 
ciage should be admitted above 60 cwt. on the road, 
[ certainly should myself be content, and as I can- 
uot fora moment imagine thatthe 10 cwt. running 
on four wheels can do so much harm as 10 ewt. car- 
ried on four fect, that the intereete of turnpike 
trusts would be ‘fairly’ preserved by such a scale of 
tolls. 

What is the amount of toll charged between 
Gloucester and Cheltexsham? Five shillings and 
Sixpence. : 

-What would be charged on a four horse coxch ? 
Two shillings and eight pence, \ 

Your steam carriage; according to the last im- 
provement, weighs 35 cwt. without the weight of 
persons to direct it? Yes, aud without the weight of 
the fuel. 

Do you not consider that the steam carriages would 
be applicable not only to the moving carriages at 
a rapid rate, but also to moving certain weights at a 
slower paco? I thitik it is gare but it would be 
very expensive, because I find that when you get 
below a rate of four miles an hoar, the expense tn 
fuel is greater than the expense in horses ; if the 
rate exceeds four miles an hour, then it is cheaper, 
and it becomes cheaper geometrically over horses as 
you get up. 

What is the greatest weight which you conceive 
your steam carriages could draw after them on a 
‘evel road at the rate of four miles an hour, ‘the 
carriage weighing two tons? Every 10 cwt. in the 


Will the rate of tells you have remarked in the 


. What do you calculate to be the comparative ex- 
pense of running a steam ‘carriage and running 2 

That varies in different 
ing’ to the price of coke and the 
is in all cases considerably less, at 


. Yowanticipate that the principal use of steam 
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epee Aide aroha been introduced this 
hich steam carriages have been specially| 


estimate of the expense of running a steam coach, 
and one of running an ordinary coach? Yes, I 
will prepare them. seait't 
At what rate do you suppose it would be safe to 
rua steam carriageson the publie roads? I have. 
run them safely eighteen and twenty miies an hour; 
but twelve miles an hour is perfectly safe and prac. 
ticable. The rate will be determined by \ 
principally: in directing the carri at present 


riage at this rate. 

Would there not be danger in passing a carriage 
drawn by horses? If the engineer was careless it 
might be, but not with eare ; a mail-coach travels 
far beyond that at times. 

You make your wheels cylindrical ?. They must 
be cylindrical, for they.turn with the axles. ; 

None of yours are less than three inches now ? 
No ; three inches to three and a half, even where 
the carriage weighs two tons weight. 





REMARKS ON THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF 
ROAD-MAKING. 

By John Loudon McAdam, Esq- General Surveyor of Roada.ke- 

During nearly five years that the writer has given 
his whole attention to the improvement ot the Turn- 
pike Roads, experience havitig confirmed his ideas 
on the subject, no endeavors Lave been spared to ex- 
tend the benefits which have already resulted to the 
Bristol district, over the whole country. The very 
limited meaus possessed by any individual for influ- 
encivg this important branch of domestic economy, 
has occasioned frequent attempts to convey instruc: 


never been entirely successful ; it being impossible to 
acquire a mechanical art without actual practice ; or 
to obtain any just ideas of it, beyond the first princi- 
ples, from books. 

Those principles are, that a road ought to be con- 
sidered as an artificial flooring, forming a strong, 
smooth, solid surfaee, at once eapable of carrying 
great weight, and over which carriages may pass 
withéut meeting any impediment. 


trections for Repair of an Old Road, being the sub- 

lance of & communication made to a Committee of 

the Honorable House of Commens in 1811, and pub. 
lished with the Report by order of the House—with 
additions and alterations, deduced frum actual 
practice during the last three years. 

1st February, 1819. 

No addition of materials is to be brought up:-n a 
road, unless in any part of it be found that there is, 
not a quantity of clean stone equal to ten inches in 
thickness. 

The stone already in the road is to be loosened up 
and broken, so as no piece shall exceed six ounces 
in weight. . 

The road is then to be laid as flat as possible, a 
rise of three inches frem the side to the centre is 
sufficient for a road thirty feet wide. 

The stones when Jousened in the road are to be 
gathered off by means of a strong heavy rake, with 
teeth two and a half inches in length, to the side of 
the road, and there broken, and on no account are 
stones to be broken on the road. , 

When the great stoncs have beén removed, and 
none left in the road exceeding six ounces, the road 
is to be put in shape, and a rake employed to smooth 
the surface, which will at the same time bring te the 
surfaee the remaining stone, and will allow the dirt 
to go down. 

When the road is so prepared, the stone that has 
been broken by the side of the road is then to be 
carefully spread on it—this is rather a nice opera. 
tion, and the future quality of the road will greatly 
depend on the manner in Which it is performed. ‘The 
stone must not be laid on in shovels full, but scatter. 
ed over the surface, one shovel full following aneth. 
er, and spreading over a considerable space. - 

Only a small space of road should be lifted at 


across: two men should continue to pick up and rake 
off the large stones, and to férm the read for receiv. 
ing the broken stone, the other three should break 
stones—the broken stoné to be laid on as soon as 
the piece of road is prepared to receive it, and then 
break up another piece ; two or three yards at one 
lift is enough. ste 
The proportioning the work among the five men 
must of course be regulated by the natore of the 
road; when there are por | very large stones, the 
three breakers mgay not be able to keep pace with the 
two men employed in lifting and forming, and when 
there are few I stones the contrary may be the 
case : of all this the Surveyor must 
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there is no difficulty or danger in guiding the car- 


tions for road-making in writing. Tiis method has” 


once; five men in a gang should be set to lift it all _. 
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which have been made with large stone, or with 
. large stone mixed with clay, chalk, or other mis. 

chievous materials, there are many cases in which it 
would be highly unprofitable to lift and relay a road, 
even if the materials should have been originally too 


"Bho road between Cirencester and Bath is made 
of stone too large in size, but it is of so friable a na- 
ture that in lifting it beeomes sand; in this case I 
recommended cutting down the high places, keeping 
the ‘surface smooth and gradualiy wearing out the 
materials now in the road, and then replacing them 
with sume stone of a better quality properly prepared. 

In like manner, a part of tho road in the Bath dis. 
trict.is. made of freestone, which it would be unpro- 
fitable to lift. 

« At Egham, in Surry, it was necessary to remove 
the whele road. to separate the small portion of val- 
uable materials from the mass of soft matter of which 
it was principally composed, which was removed at 
considerable expense, before a road could be again 
made upon the site. 

Other cases of several kinds have occurred where 
a. different method must be adopted, but which it is 
impossible tu specify, and must be met by the prac 
tical skill of the officer whose daty it may be to su- 
perintend the repair of a road, and who must con. 
stantiy recur to general principles. These princi- 

les‘are uhiiorm, however much circumstanees may 
differ, and they must form the guide by which his 
judgment must be always directed. 

When additional stone is wanted on a road that 
has. consolidated by use, the old hardened surface of 
the road is to be loosened with a pick, in order to 
make the fresh matorials unite with the old. 

Carriages, whatever be the construction of their 
wheels, will make ruts in a new made road until -it 
consolidates, however well the materials may be pre- 
pated, or however judiciously applied; therefore, a 
eareful person must attend for some time after the 
read is opened for use, to rake in the track made by 
wheels. 

' The only proper method of breaking stones, both 
for effect and economy, is by persens sitting ; the 
stones. are to be placed in small heaps, and women, 
boys, or old men past hard labor, must sit down with 
email hammers and break them, so as none shall ex- 
coed six ounces in weight. 

The Tools to be used are,— 

Strong picks, but short from the handle to the 
point, for lifting the read. 

Small hammers, of about one pound weight in the 
head, the face the size of a new shilling, well steeled, 
with ashort handle. 

Rakes with woodon heads, ten inches in length, 
and iron teeth about two and a half inches in length, 
very strong for raking out the Jarge stones when 
the road is broken up, and for keeping the road 
smooth after being relaid, and while it is consoli. 
dating. 

. Very light broad mouthed shovels, to spread the 

stone and form the road. 

Every road is to be made of broken stone with. 
out mixture of earth, clay, chalk, or any other mat: 
tor that will imbibe water, and be affected with frost ; 
nothing is to be laid on the clean stone on pretence 
of binding ; broken stone will combine by its own 
angles into a smouth solid surface that canaot be af- 
fected by vicissitudes of weather, or displaced by 
the action of wheels, which will pass over it without 
a jolt, and consequently without injury. 

Pricese.—The prices of lifting a rough road, 
breaking the stones, forming the road, smoothing 
the surface, cleaning out the water courses, and re- 
placing the stone, leaving tho road in a finished 
state, has been found in practice to be from one pen. 
ny to two pence per superficial yard, lifted four in- 
ehes deep; the variation of price depends on the 
greater or lesver quantity of stone to be broken. 


At two pence per yard, a road of six yards wide ; 


will cost, therefore, one shilling per running yard, 
or mile. 

Any rough road may be rendered smooth and solid 
at this price, unless it be weak and require an addi- 
tion of stone, or require some very material altora. 
tion of shape. “ ‘ 
! stone has been reduced in price by the 
use of more proper hammers, and the sitting pos- 


The Commissioners at Priste] used to pay fifteen 
sper ton for limestone from Durdham Down, 
the use of their roads, and broken to a size above 
twenty ounces. Stone is now procured from the 
ton tthe ten | and the: othe wtregs Ox 

. ton pence per ton! ‘workmen ate: 
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hammers by the wives and children, sv that whole 
families are employep. 

In Sussex, the proportion is greater between for 
mer and present prices ; the breaking of flint cost 
at one time two shillings per ton, and is now done, 
by introducing a better method and fitter ‘tools, at 
one shilling per ton. 

By a more judicious preparation and application 
of materials the quantity of stone consumed in roads 
is decreased, by which a great saving of expense i: 
made, and with this great advantage, that the saving 
is in horse labor of cartage, while the labor price is 
given to men, and in euch a manner as includes beys 
from the age of ten upwards, women and old men 
past the age of being able to labor hard. The pro. 


i 

Writers for the press, then, are 
|tatore—thoy are also ambitious of a high Gok 
seciety—it is to be presumed, therefore, they only 
agitate until they have shaken themselves into a 
good place. Thus it may be said of a lawyer, he is 
a turbulent fellow, a bitter Radical, until he is made 
a judge, when, froin hie new élevation, he takes 
that commanding view of things which enables 

to see that everything is placed exactly where it 
ought to be, 

If the writers for the press live on agitation, there 
is Jittle reason that they should despair. “The els- 
ments of coufusion are pretty numerous; the xe. - 
torm Bill, is, however, far more likely to reduce 
them into some order than to “perpetuate agita ion.” 
purtion of men and horse labor in the Bristol dis.) If periodical writers have assumed 4 position in 
trict, under the former management, was one fourth) Belgium and France since thei; rexpective revelu. - 
to men’s labor, three fourths to horse labor, Underions, the reasons is pretty plain. hen affairs are 
a better system of management the proportion has|thrown out of their ordinary routine, it requires 
been exactly reversed ; durieg half a year that an|something moretgan rank and fortune to restore 
exact account was kept, there was paid, for men’s,|the state-machine to equilibri 3 crises of this_pa- 
women and children’s labor; ©1068, for horses” ta- rth pam of tahedt, and cast into 
bor, ‘1035. ; the shade mon of straw. Who are so Jikely to un. 

This immense advantage is presented in every part|derstand the public interests as these who have for 
of the country, as.roads are confined to no particular|years been daily discussing them, with the whole 
place, and are universally in want of repair : ampie| country for‘anaudience? ~ 3 
funds are already provided for every useful and pre-| Pertodical writers either are, or ought to be, puh. 
per purpose, although at present misapplied in al. |licists; they ought to be familiar with ali the ine 
most every part of the kingdom, while the laberers/terests of the country, and the constant habit of ex. - 
are in want of that employment which it ought to/aminin, questions connected with its great interest, 
afford them. generally ends in qualifying them for giving advice 

in most national questions. We will not contrast 
with this the asual educat.on of sucking statesmen. 

It is curious to observe how writing has had to 
struggle against power. At first the feudal - baron 
was ashamed of being able to write, and the signing 
his name was like putting on his armour, a service 
to be done. by an inferior; however, writing be. 
came generai, and barons were obliged to learn to. 
write in self-defence. (It may be remarked they 
still write worse than any body else.) 


The next stage was printing: it was long un- 





The Locomotive Steam Engine, constructed by 
Davis and Garther, of York, Pennsylvania, com. 
inenced her operations on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, under the most favorable auspices, on 
Tuosday, It started from the Pratt.street Depot, 
for Ellicott’s Mills, with the entire train destined 
tor that place, consisting of fourteen loaded cars, 
carrying, together with the Engine Tender, a gross 
weight of fifly tons. The whole went off in fine 
style, and was soof out of sight. A gentleman 
present says it was out of sight of the Depot in 
about six minutes, and the rapid gliding of the im- 
mense train was one of the most imposing and 
beautiful spectacles he ever witnessed.—[Gazette.] 


on nobility, and indul in by the youth, logiz 
ed for by the old: hat soporte prtaside temas ani- 
versal, the people felt it a weapon of their own, 
To priot a large book was, however, less a crime 
‘han asmall work, and the fewness of the audience 
calculated upon was a recommendation. es 
The next stage was printing small books, and 
then, periodically: we are in this stage now—the 
aristocratic prejudice is strong, but the the tide is" 
against them; they “believe and tremble.” Peri- 
odicals have become a sert of necessity even to them, 
but still to write in them is defilerment, and te de. 
preciate those who de, acceptable. This is passin 
away. The organs of public communication w 
soon take their due plate amongst other usefal and 
powerful means of ‘influencing the governing will;’ 





A trialwas made on Saturday on the Newcostle 
and Frenchtown Railroad, of Stephenson’s locomo- 
tive. The engine, with the tender and a passenger 
car, crossed from New Castle to Frenchtown in 
fifty six minutes. At half past seven the Iocomo- 
tive started to return with a train of seven cars, 
containing twenty one cords of pine wood, together 
with iron and lime on freight, and one passenger 
car. The labor in ascending the hill at Freachtown, 
at an ascent of thirty feet in the mile, was cousider- 
able, but no stoppage took place, After overcoming 
the elevation, the train went off: in fine style at the 
rate of about 10 miles per hour, for three or four 
miles, when the connection of the burthen cars 
broke. ‘Tho engine was stopped in less than a minute, 
and with four cars put in retrogade motion, and af- 
ter a detention of ten minutes again moved forward. 
This being the first trial, it was found necessary to 
replenish the wood and water, after which the re- 
maining five and a half miles were passed over in 
twenty eight minutes. Estimating the wood to 
weigh 2000 pounds per cord, whieh, being unseason 
ed, is considered light weight, the engine and train 
could not have weighed less than fiftytons. It was 
the opinion of the experienced among the passen- 
gers thatin daylight the distance could have been 
performed in an hour. The result of the first trial 
of the power of the engine, however, was highly 
satisfactory to all parties.—[Baltimore American. | 


cidents of education, are most capable of employ- 
ing these engines for the increase and rvation 
of the general happiness, will take that *‘statien in 
society” which they deserve, and from which a law- 
adventurer would endeavor to drive them—in vain. © 
Such men do not guide the destinies of nations. 


c= Onur correspondept has, with his usual abil. 
ity, touched * a subject of high impertance, and — 
which, at our leisure, we propose to treat at 
length. There is no doubt that m England foe 
men, so far from enjoying at present their 
mate power, have not bit assumed the statien 
that belongs to them. Look at the difference in 
France! The main cause here ‘is obvious—the 
want of union among literary men, Wehave serioas 
thoughts of proposing # Brotherhood, which we will 
venture te say shall be more powerful than any po. 
litical or masonic, or even priestly body ever estab. 
lished. Who have so cleara right to possess 
as those who diffuse know . 
Magazine.]} : 





[From the New Monthly Magazine.] 
The Gentlemen of the Press.—Among the classes 
enumerated by Lord Lyndhurst, as favorers of the 
Reform measures, is the periodical press.. He is 
quite right: the great majority of the men, who 
write in newspapers and other periodical publica. 
ill—but the reason 





[From the Montreal Gazette.} 


tiens, are warm advocates of the A frend in-Bai has comatanioated ne a f 
given by the Ex-Chancellor is curious: _ |the following as a good recipe against ‘an attack of 
‘A formidable and active body, to wit, the pe-|the Cholera Morbue aes “ ee Be 


riodical press, the greatar portion of which support 
this measure for reasons that are sufficiently appa-jof stick atntap. Scomenones Ly over a slow fire for 
rent. They prosper in agitation, and they think|ten hours ina + Strain the ri 

that ths a piece of fine muslin, 
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genteel to have a printed book ; a kind of blemish ~~ 


and the men who, by the gifts of nature and the ac- 


—[Ko,N.Monthly © 


“One bottle best brandy, with a quarter of «Ib. 
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one (LEPBRARY NOTICES.” 
For the first time, we'belicvé, since the Review 
was undertakes, wo are witheut any new publica. 
" ‘tiens during the week, save and exeopt that from 
the Type and Stereotype Foundry of James Conner, 
‘on the corner of Naseau and Ann streets. Of this 
‘one we ean say, however, that it includes within 
. itself the elements of all others; and that, begin- 
ning with the “ Diamond,” the * Pearl,” and the 
** Agate,” and ending with “ Cannon,” there is no- 
thing of beauty, of richness, or of power, which 
‘wiay not find its fitting character in the pages of this 
- yolume. Gentle, and we presume, mystified reader,— 
it is a book of * specimens of printing types,” &c. 
beautifully executed. : : 
As however we must not, even though there be! 
nothing to notice, forego the goodly custom of a 
‘Weekly Review,—-« delightful relief to us, and we 
trust, not an unwelcome one to our readers, from 
Cholera reports, and choleric politics;—we have 
taken the last number of the New Monthly Maga. 
zine, and the latest Turf Register, and from them 
made a few extracts. 


The London New Monthly for June introduces 
Washington Irving’s latest work, “the Alhambra,” 
thus poetically to ite readers: 

“Nature and romance have alike their favorite 
haunts; and as.on some spots nature lavishes all that 
beauty which made the et exclaim of Damas. 
cus, “ It is too delightful!” .so on. the other, will be 
assembled those memories of war, love, and sorrow, 
that make “a divinely haunted place,” and the natu. 
ral loveliness yields in interest te the acquired. No. 
where are the associations more 1. or more 
picturesque than those which belong to the Moslem 
reign in Spain, Grenada was an European Bagiad, 
with all the magnificence, ‘ barbaric pearl and gold,” 
which made the history of the eastern. capital like 
that ef some enchanted city, with all the deeper 
feeling, the more exalted creed, and the greater re- 
finement of the later age of chivalry. The Alhambra 
is the poetry of architecture, both in its former state, 


when 
“ — carven cedar doors 
See treme og pet floors, 
Broad-based flights of marble stairs 
Ran up with goiden balustrade,” 
and now, when the ivy creeps around its lattices, 
and ‘the bats build in its towers,” to the memory of 
former splendor it adds lingering beauty and actua 
ruin, The fancy.of most readers will take part with 
the present writer when be says:—*“ From earliest 
boyhood, ees on nape ponye tg the eee: I Meche 
pored over the pages of an eld Spanish story about 
the wars of Granada, that city. has ever been a sub. 
ject of my waking dreams, and eften have I trod in 
fancy the halls of the Alhambra.” Tho greatest 
compliment we can pay Mr. Irving is to say that he 
“deserved to tread them. He has entered the desolate 
and destroyed, but still acne f halls, with eyes turned 
towards the past, and full of thgt enthusiasm which 
alone can understand the melancholy and the beau. 
tiful. To our taste, these are two most delightful 
volumes. The sketches of Spanish scenery and pea- 
sents are full of life and animation; the descriptions 
of'the Alhambra “ painted in rich words ;” and the 
aneient legends to 
when the story-teller sut'on an embroidered carpet, 
- while the music.of a falling fountain accompanied 
‘his recital. We suspect these legends owe as much 
to Mr. Irving as ‘The Arabian Nights” did to Mr. 
Galland: but if these fairy tales be ‘plus Arabe 
qu’en Arabic,” we ought scarcely to complain if he 
who found the silk, has wrought it into ‘graceful 
- broiderie.” This has been the mistake of all-tho late 
doers into English of Arabian fiction: they have 
only given us the “~~ material, and then boasted of 
accuracy-—es if accuracy ine fairy tale could 
— asked by any but an anti .- Mr. Irving, 
on contrary, narrates equally fancifally and 
peytellys with a vein toh ge erage admirably suit. 
6 v0 th page of disbelief. We know no more ex- 





in a style worthy of the days! - 


&:/ public places, was found x notice posted ;— 


for June, we take this account of Kiesrerueim ; or 
the Masque. By the English Opiuni-Eater. 

A historical novel, for so, though compressed into 
a single duodecimo, we should incline to class 
** Klosterheim,” from the pen of the English Opium 
Eater, could scarcely fail of presenting powerful 
claims to the attention of al] lovers, of romantic fic- 
tion, and no one, we think, who engages 1n the pe- 
rusal of this volume, will willingly lay it aside until 
he has fairly devoured the book. Not that thore : is 
any false or unnatural excitement, as might perhaps, 
be suspected by those who knew the Author only in 
his opium hgunted visons. Far from it ; the story 
is an episode in the famous Thirty Years War, and/ 
Klosterheim is taken as the representative, in the 
maip features-of its political distractions, of a mul. 
titude of German cities. It was. not on the roll of 
the free cities of the Empire, but in the nature o 
an appanage in the family of a certain Landgrave o | 
Xe... At the period of the story, the Landgrevi- 
ate was in the occupancy of a Prince every where 
odious for the harshness of his government and the 
gloomy austerity of his character, with a somewhat 
suspicious title, and a strong bias to the Swedish 
interest. Ata time when the religious and political 
attachments of Europe were brought into collisions 
so strange, that the foremost auxiliary of the Pro. 
testant interest in Germany was also_the most dis- 
tinguished Cardinal in the Church of Rome, it did 
not appear inconsistent with this strong leaning to 
the King of Sweden, that the Landgrave was pri- 
vately known to be a bigoted Catholic, who prac- 
ticed the severest penances, and tyrant as he showed 
himeelf to others, grovelled, himself, an abject devo- 
tee, at the foot of a haughty confessor. Rumors, 
too, of a dark and ominous tendency, arising no one 
knew whence, nor by whom encouraged, pointed in- 
juriously to the past history of the Landgrave, and 
to seme dreadful exposure which was affirmed to be 
hanging ever his head. His. predecessor, the late 
Landgrave, had been assassiaated in a very myste- 
rious manner upon a hunting party. The Landgra- 
viate was pronounced by some, of the most distin- 
guished jurispradents, a female appanage; and a 
lady, then in obscurity, was alluded to as the agent 
of redress to others through that of her own heavy 
wrongs. These rumors were not the less acceptable 
to the people of Klosterheim, because they connect. 
ed the impending punishment ot the hated Land- 
grave with the restoration of the imperial connexion. 
Conspiracies were moving in darkness both in the 
Council of the Barghors and of the University. The 
city, the University, and the numerous convents, 
were crowded to exeess with refugees, wlio sought 
shelter in this sequestered. yook from the storm of 
war and desolation that raved and whistled on every 
side around. Malcontents also, of every denomina- 
tion, emissaries of al] the numberless factions which 
then agitated Germany, great persons with special 
reasons for courting temporary seclusion, and pre- 
serving strict incognito ; misers who fled with their 
hoards of gold and jewols to this city of refuge; de- 
solate ladies from the surrounding provinces, in 
search of protection for themselves, or for the honor 
of their daughters; and prophets and enthusiasts of 
every description, whom the magnitude of tho polli- 
tical events and their religious origin, so naturally 
called forth in swarms; these,.and the many more, 
with their attendants, troops, students, and the ter- 
rified peasantry from the country round about, had 
iswelled the city of Klosterheim, from a total of about 
17,000 to 36,000 or 37,000. ° 
All these circumstances, combined with tho hope 
of some dim roligious judginent, like that which 
ruined Cfdipus, brooding over the Landgrave, and 
the slight tenare upon which all mon held their lives 
in those wild, tumultuous times, naturally threw the 
thoughts of the Klosterheimers much upon the other 
world; and communication with it and its burthen 
of secrets was eagerly cought by every variety of 
agencies, ghosts, divination, magic, and all other 
sorts of superstition. Just at this critical juncture 
a mysterious masque made its appearance to many 
persone by night; and on tbe walls, in the most 





“ Landgravo, beivare! 


Henceforth not_you, but 
I, govern in Klosterheim. 











apa fanay thomesives ‘aUone> ib’the Hall offindsed.: Bat we. mean not to disclose a syllable of 
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cient room for a full and satisfactory. developement 
of the characters. i i 
Aremberg, of whom we feel quite certain the author 
intended to have made a great deal more when: he 
set out. “‘*Klosterheim” should. have been in three 
volumes instead of one. a Te 


The following sketch of fashionable travelling, 
as executed by the English, is from tho new novel 
of Arlington :— 

‘*Mr. Theobold at that instant was speaking to 
Lord Bolsover. 

‘I will just tell you what I did. Brussels, Frank. 
fort, Berlin, Vienna, Munich, Milan, Naples, and 
Paris; and afl that in two months. No man has 
ever done it in less? ~~ ee ee ERs Bone eh 

‘That's a fast thing; but I think I could have 
done it,’ said Lord Bolsover, ‘ with a good courier. 
I had a fellow once, whe could ride a hundred miles 
a day for a fortnight." 

*l came from Vienna to Calais,’ said young Leigh. 
ton, ‘in less time than the Government courier. No 


other Englishman ever did that.’ 


‘Hem! [ am not sure of that,’ said Lord Bolso. 
ver; ‘but I'll just tell you what I have done—from. 
Rome to Naples in nineteen hours;. a fact, upon‘my 
honor—and from Naples to Paris in six days.’ 

‘ Partly by sea? 

‘No! all by land; replied Lord Bolsover, with a . 
look of proud satisfaction. 

“Pi just tell you what I did, Mr. Leighton 
chimed in again,’ and I think it is a devilish good 
plan—it shows what one can do, I went straight an 
end, as fast as I could, to what was to be. the end of 
my journey. This was Sicily ; so straight away I 
went there at the devil’s own rate, and never 
anywhere by the way ; changed horses at Rome, and 
all those’places, and landed in safety at —— I forget 
exactly how long from the time of starting, but I 
have got it dows to an odd minute. As foe the 
places I left behind, I saw them all on my way 
back, except the Rhine, and I steamed down that 
in the night time.’ 

‘I have travelled a good deal by night,’ said The- 
obold, ‘With a dormeuse and travelling lamp I think * 
it is pleasant, and a good plan of getting on.’ 

‘ And yowcan honestly say, I suppose,’ said Den. 
bigh, ‘that you have slept successfully through as 
much fine country as any man living ?” 

‘Oh, I did see the country—that is, all that was 
worth seeing. My courier knew all about that, and 
used to stop and wake me whenever we came to 
anything remarkable. Gad! I have reason to re- 
member it, too, for I caught an infernal bad cold 
one night when I turned out by lamplight to look 
at a water-fall. I never looked at another.” 


Of the Chateau Margaux Stakes, to which the 
annexed “ official’ letter relates, our readers have 
already-heard. Of the Chateau Margauz itself, they 
have we hope, for their own sakes, a lively rélish ; 
and assuming thus much, we take it for granted 
they will be well pleased to Jearn its authentic his. 
tory. ' 

Cuateau Mancaux Sraxes. 
Baltimore, 16th June, 1832. 

Mr. Editor : In your last Turf Register, 1 find 
that “* Chateau Margaux Stakes” have been estab- 
lished at Tree Hill, and I am informed that’ the 
same are about to be created at the Central 
Course, 

/As this is a marked compliment. to the estate 
which bears that name, and to the excellence of its 
production, ‘‘ Chateau Margaux,” a few temarks 
thereon may not be unacceptable. : 

Chateau Margaux is situated on the Garonne, 17 
miles below Bordeaux, and consists of about 500 a- 
cres, 150 of which are under vine, in detached par- 
cels in the two provinées of Margaux and Cante: 
nac, producing an average of 100 tuns, or 400 hhds, 
per annum, . 

This ‘estate was formerly in the hands of the 
Priests, and was formed by selections of such rs 
or petcels of land, as from their pesition and char- 
acter of soil, were best calculated to produce the 
best wine. The reputation this wine hasenjo 
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~oitet#b have made several calls at Chateau Margaux, 


we 


Lonew-wines of 1831, about three waeks ago. I am 


the 


‘since the last vintage, and again looked over 


~ happy te say, in point of elegance they show their 
accustomed 


superiority over those of Lafitte aed 
” ’ 5 


' Whence this superiority over all other winos arises, 
“bas been always a matter of much discussiun ; there 
are,/however, some circumstances in addition to 

‘those already stated, which shed some light on the 
subject. 


e gathering of the grape is performed on this 


estate exclusively by yrows persons, and not by 


children, av is the general practice elsewhere. 


The 
setection of tie good and the rejection of the bad 
grape is therefure judiciously made. ‘The proprietor 
the Marquess de Ja Colonilla, resides on his estate, 
and possesses the affections of the neighboring ten- 
ante, which induces them promptly to obey his call 
for any force necessary to vintage, in the shortest 
time. : 

The wine is made with the greatest care and at. 
tention, without any addition to the pure juice, or 
adulteration in any way ; not a drop of brandy or 
spirits being added, as is usual in making all other 
wines. It ie kept in the most perfect repositorics that 
can be constructed on the estate, where at proper 
season it is bottled, and is then issued to the world, 
bearing the coronet and initials of the Marquess on 


the cork, which it isa felony to counterfeit., But it 


is not difficult even in mding over the country to 
poiht out the wines which compose part of this 


“estate, for they are always found on the heights 


- 


most advantageously exposed to the South East,and 
on a light hallow clay, mixed, nay almost covered, 
with eoarse white pebbles. The vines aro trained 
horizontally within 12 inches of these pebbles,— 
which are supposed to be eminently useful, by col- 
lecting the heat of the day, and gently emitting it 
during the night, tempering the heavy dews, .— 

Thus, with heat for its sire, and soft dew for its 
dam, “ Chatean Margaux” seems particularly calcu- 
lated.to promote the delights of the Central 
Course. 

I might add much to the pedigree of this my fa- 
yorite Tobby, but enough has been said, I trust, to 
convince you that it must always distance any com- 
petiter. [remain faithfully, yours, 

D. Lrncu. 


Delicious as is Mr. L.’s Chateau Margaux, it’s 
worth a.dozen to hear him sing 
*TIS WHEN THE CUP, &c. 


‘Tis when the cup is smiling before us 

And We pledge rotind to hearts that are true, boy, true, 
That the sky of this life opens o’er us, 

And Heaven gives.a Blimpse of its blue ; 

Talk of Adam in Eden reclining, 

We're better, far better off, thus, boy, thus, 

For him but two bright eyes are shining, 

See what numbers are sparkling for us. 


‘When on one side the grape juice is dancing, 
And on vother a blue eye beams, boy, beams, 
‘Tis enough *twixt the wine and the glancing, 
To disturb e’en a saintin his dreams ; 

.., Tho’ this life like a river is flowing, 

' 1 care not how fast it goes on, boy, on, - 
Whilethe grape on it’s bank is growing, 
ven Aad such, eyes like the waves as they run. 


eR EEN EE ITY 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


‘Laren From Evrors.—The Caledonia, from Liv. 
erpool, of 16th ult. brings us London dates of 15th, 
* Order and quiet were completely restored in Paris, 
and mainly in the West of France. In England 
all was quiet. ‘ 
Martial law was still in force, however, in Paris. 
The annexed letter from the London Times of 14th, 
and extracts of the 15th, gives probably a fair ac- 
count of the state of things there :— 
» Am. angry discussion, has arisen respecting the 
share which the opposition Deputies, and the oppo- 
sition Press, have had in exciting the rioters to the 
late fevolt. The Journal des Debats attaches the 
chief blame of the insurrection to the meeting at} 
Laffitte’s. ‘* The civil war,” says this journal, ** has 
had itw.causo and its principle, whatever may now 
be said.to the contrary. This cause is the anarchi- 
eal effrentery of the maxims of the opposition. It 
as the extra parliamentary meeting (at Laffitte’s) 
ich ‘induced the fanatics to believe that they had 
§ & provisional government in their hands, 
ready to te instajled when they wanted it. It was 
their manifesto< re thei compre renee which ape 
the inimitable imittie of the Hotel de’ Ville,~ 
it was their 








is the of the tumults, which led to 
‘Tedate civil contest.” On the other hand, the op- 


given reason for dissatisfaction, ey they do not 
ttempt to justify revolt. We shall leave them to 
settle the matter between them. : 

It is but doing justice to the Journal des Deba 
to mention, that, however violently it declares itself) 
against the conduct of the opposition, and however 
little st exhibits a knowledge of the real principles 
of constitutional liberty, it hae expressed a strong 
disapprobation of that act of the Government, which 
requires the medical profession to report on the 
numbers and character of their wounded patients. 
A surgeon, as we stated yesterday, must not be 
wade a Government spy; and the stanching of a 
wound, or the amputation of a limb, ought not to 
subject the professors of a noble art to the necessity 
of being purveyors for the guillotine, or the military 
executions in the plaine de Grenelle. 

The Ministerial joursals continuo to state, that 
the news frem La Vendée is highly satisfactory.— 
We shall only think so, when we bear of the cap- 
ture or the flight’ef the Duchess of Berry, though 
w@ néver apprehended any ultimate danger from 
this absurd movement of the Carlists. 


The affairs of Belgium had been arranged, by the 
Conference at London, by further concessions ‘to 
Holland, in the spirit of those recommended by 
Russia. 

Sir Walter Scott had returned to England more 
feeble in health than when he left. 

The Brutus, of Liverpool, sailed thence for Que- 
bec on the 18th of May with 349 souls on board, 
all healthy, and having a surgeon on board. On the 
ainth day out, the Cholera manifested itself, and 
raged with such violence as to induce the Captain 
to put back. He returned to port’on the 26th day, 
daring which time 117 cases and 81 deaths occurred. 


Tue Cuovera In Liverroot.—We regret to state 
that the Cholera continues to make considerable 
progress. The following is the official report pub. 
lished yesterday afternoon, at 4 o’clock by the Board 
of Health :— 

June 15.-—Remaining at last report, 35 ; new cases, 
19; dead 2; recovered 9; remaining this day at 4 
o’elock, 43.—Total number of cases from the: com. 
mencement of the disease on the 12th May, 200; 
died 82; recovered 75. 

i [From the London Times, of June 15.} 

The London Conference-on the affairs of Helland 
and Belgium, held a long protected sitting on Tues- 
at which the ‘concessions to be made to Holland 
were finally agreed upon by the whole of the five 
Powers; and it is understood that the, modifications 
recommended by Russia, .on her recent ratification 
of thetreaty of separation, have, in spirit at least, 
been adhered to, The consent of England and 
France te these modifications was not, it is said, 
obtained without considerable difficulty. At present 
no further particulars of this, whieh is presumed to 
be the Jast sitting of the Conference, have been pér- 
mnitted to transpire. Should another meeting be re- 
quisite, the place of M. Talleyrand, who sets out for 
the Cootinent almost immediately, will be supplied 
by the French Ambassador at the Hague, who has 
been sent for, for that purpose. 


Sir Walter Scott has arrived in London, and is 
now at the house of his son-in-law, Mr. Lockhart, 
We regret to learn that this eminent writer and 
admirable man has not returned with any renewed 
vigor of constitution, or any chance of gratifying 
the world with further displays of bis: genius. -He 
is, indeed, much worse in health than when he set 
out, and serious apprehensions are entertained of his 
recovery. In passing down the Rhine, he:suffered 
by another stroke of paralysis_in the boat, and..bad 
it not been for the presence of mind of his servant 
in bleeding him, he could not have survived the at- 
tack. Jic has now, we are informed, lost the use off 
one side, and is not likely to recover it. He has 
been attended by physicians ever since his return. 


Lonpon, [4th Jonz.—A report has been in. cireu- 
lation this afternoon, of the arrival of Don Pedro’s 
squadron on the coast of Purtugal. On. inquiry, it 
turns out that the foundation for it is a letter te 
Paris, which states that intelligence to that effect 
had been communicated.by the French governmetit 
to the Portuguese embassy in Paris, It has obtain- 


= Journals ‘accuse the Ministers of having’ 
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press to Bayonne, and a co.munication from thence 
by ‘telegraph to Paris, within the time ned, 
e northern part of the coast, and not the 
must, in that case, have been selected as the fire 
point for attack. Altegether, the chances against 
its proving true are so many, that the report,.as has 
been already stated, is not credited. The eagerness 
of inquiry, however, to which it gave rise, proves. the 
general interest which now attaches to the resalt of 
tha} expedition. , 
uestion of the Madeira blockade is finally 
ef by the letters received this morning, that 
from the agent to Lieyd’s, which is dated on the 29th 
ult. stating, that the vessels conducting it had em- 
barked the troops and refugees at Porto Santo, and 
ieee on the 25th to join the expedition of St. Mi 
chael’s, ‘ + 


Paris, June 12.— Tuesday, 4 o'clock, P. M.—The 
friends of the Government had abundant cauée of 
gratification on Sunday,» the cordial reception 
with which the King met, on the part of the troops 
of the line andthe National Guards, at the grand 
review, A great number of addresses, inténded for 
the King, were received by the Adjutant-Géneral, 
who wasriding behind his Majesty. The coatents 
of some of them were mere loyal effusions; others 
jaro aaid ta have expressed sentiments equally loyal, 
as entertained by the civic force, but at the same 
lime a hope, that the government will speedily ro. 
turn to the constitutional paths from which it’ has 
thought proper to depart. The Government jour. 
nals have been quite silent on the contents of these 
addreases, and have only spoken of the review, as 
having afforded streng proof that the class of the 
community whose sentiments have most value. are 
ever disposed to raise their arms against a!] enemies 
tothe order of things which has existed since the 
dast revolution, 

No one who knows any thing of the actual tem.. 
per of the Parisians, can doubt that many amoug 
them are the advocates of tranquility at any rate; 
but it would be betraying a gross ignorancé as to the 
general state of feeling, to deny that a very large 
portion of them.are decidedly inimical to every en- 
croachment of prerogative on the part of the mo- 


jnarchy, especially of that monarchy which has 


emerged from the barricades of 1830. 

The news of the late riots does not seem to have 
created any very great sensation in the departments. 
The particulars were every where first received thro’ 
the medium of the ministerial papers, which, ina 
great measure, have succeeded in spreading a belief 
that the riots were the fruits of Carlist instigations 
and intrigaues. Under such an impression, it is not 
surprizing that the rioters should not have met with 
any sympathy in the provinces. What may be 
thought hereafter, is of little consequence to Minis. 
ters who rejoice 2 having attained their object, 
whatever may have been the means used. Had they 
been wise enough, however, to advise the immediate 
convocation of the Chambers, instead of placing the 
capital in a state of siege, how different would 
been the effect throughout the country, than that - 
which must every where take place, when the mon: 
strous i!legality of the measure chosen comes to'be 
dispassionately considered ; they would have heard 
but one voice—that of cordial approbation: But 
they have preferred a course which has very greatly 
multiplied the internal enemies.of King Louis 
Philip’s Government; and how far they may have 
contributed by it to increase the stability of his 
throne, future events will show. 

Meanwhile there is reason to believe that Minis- 
ters have already begun to perceive the effects of 
their illegal measures. On Saturday a report was 


very generally circulated, that on Friday, at mid- 
night, some 50 or 60 prisoners were to the 
plain of Grenelle, and ali shot in a heap, in 

ance of the judgments — oe the 
military commissioners, before whom had 
appeared. This report produced so 


an 
impression throughout the town, that ore 
thought it to publish a centradic- 
tion to it in the Moniteur of Sunday. I really believe 
that it was false, though nothing was more ‘to 
have occured, as it was natural enough Mcleod 
such. wholesale executions as the fruits of the 

of the mili courts. The proceedings, in fact, 
|were only to have commenced yesterday, and time 
is likely to. be allowed between sedtence and exect- 
tion. But the effect of the report proves how easily 












ed, however, but little belief, as it appears scarcely|the enemies of the Government may be increased, by * 
possible, on a comparison of datos, that the ovent|the facilities. whieh its unpopular course affords for 
can have occurred so soon.» The fleet could not|directing public execration against it. Tho ' 
have been in readiness to sail from St, Michael’s|has been. since circulated with increased indus 
eer A te ut d it acquires additional title to belief by the fact, 
{the const of Portugal by. the-10tb, to allow of an e3-|whi of the 
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dvisers of the prisoners have been 
. to them, and that tho 


- jgittings of the courts martial are to be secret. Itis 


‘aleo said, though I do not 

i epowletige 

, all the prisoners have 

. mil 1 t 
* tent tribunals, and therefore that they (the prison- 

ers) will not answer any questi 


of such a fact could have trai a, tha 
resolved to declare te their 
judges, that they form illegal and incompe- 
put to them. 


' Amongthe more recent acts of the Government 
which have undergone the unsparing censure®f its 


~ pumefous enemies, isa most ill-advised ordinance 


. mance, by referring to two eaicts, the one passcd 


- of the police, enjoining all’ surgeons and physicians, 


and all lodging house keepers, to give an account to 
the police of the wou men whom they may 
have been called to attend, er have given shelter to, 
under puin of forfeiting & sum of francs. Had 


this order béen simply grounded on the necessity of 


bringing to light all who took an activo part iu the 


late riots it would appear confurmable with the line 
of policy adopted by the Government, and no one 
would have been surprized; but a most absurd at- 


tempt is made to give a legal coloring to the ome 
n 
1666; and the other in 1788, as authorizing the or. 
cer it-contains. At this rate, every despotic edict 


' of former despotic severeigns of France sheuld be 


rm 


. selyes in the 


enfurced, in spite of the charter which hae ebroga- 
tedevery aet emanating from arbitrary rule, and has 
only acknowledged the famous code of the Imperial 
reign. If this new practice of reealling into existence 
old ordinances and obsolete edicts, just as their 
bearing may happen to suit the parpose of the mo. 
ment, be allowed te continue, may not the people 
themselves take it some day into their heads to in- 
sist on the complete execution of the law passed in 


the 50th year of the republic, which formally expels 
from France every member of the Bourbon and Or- 
leans familics ? You may perceive, from the risk of 
‘such an occurrence, the danger of the precedents 
‘whieh the ministers are disposed to establish, by the 


‘yery oxtraordinary career in which they have em 
bar ‘ 


Mach to the credit of the Parisiam medical pro 
ession, the ordinance relating to them has been an. 


swered by a general expression of indignation among 
them, and by many public and formal declarations 


that its injunctions will not be complied with. 
House or Lorps, Junr 14. 


The speech of Lord King on the nature and ten- 
ure of Church property, may be looked upon as ano- 
ther of the signs of the times, under the new order 
of things in England. The case—not whelly hypo- 
‘thetical—which he puts, about the political course 
of the Spiritual Lorda, and the possible consequences 
of it, will find an echo in very many hearts through. 


out Great Britain. : 


Lord King, in presonting a petition against tithe. 
declaring that church property was the property of 
the public, of which Parliament might dispose in 

~ that way which it might consider most advantageous 


to the public interest, said, as there were several 


prelates present, he would take that opportunity of 


noticing a declaration nade on a former occasion by 
a right rev. prelate (the Bishop of London,) who de- 
nied that the property of the church was public pro. 


' perty, or that the legislature had a right to interfere 


with it. ‘That right rev. prelate had asked, if a man 
had charged his estate with a certain sum for the 
maintenance ofa clergyman, would he (Lord King) 


disjurb that charge, or think that the legislature 


should interfere with it? He (Lord King) would 


adaut that the legislature had no right to touch it,— 
But this ease bore no analogy to the question of 
ehurch property asit new stood. But supposing that 
the major part of it had been the gift of pious indi- 


viduals, even in that case the legislature had a right 
to interfere if ‘he property hed been diverted from 
the objects for which the pious donors had intend. 
ed it.. The wanner in which the property of the 
church had been disposed of at the reformation, and 


at the revolution, showed that it was considered pub- 
operty.. But as the right reverend prelate had 


lic 
put him .a question, -he (Lord King) would put a 
question in his turn. He would suppose 4 ease 
peigted Sree), and a of Ronee ‘was 
in, nig degree improbable. Suppose that 
the. bishops of our church were to beeome po- 


“litical characters, and were to take a ‘very decid. 


ed part against tho general fusling of the coun- 
try, eo guueh so, as to become unpopular and odious 
to that degree, that they tould scarecly show them. 


WD pulph's; aad soppore, that in eonsequence 


exactly see how the! 
that]}deemed 


public atréots, bok in gousequense a 


that political p it was deemed expedient that 
they shot Id bo depei of their temporal power, and, 
» that they should be deprived of their seats’ 

in that house: and suppose further, that it should be 
nt to change the whole discipline of 
the chureh, and to abolish the hicsarchy, and estab- 
lish a presbytery in its stead, would it not follow that 
the present holders ef church dignities and church 
ronen's would be obliged to relinquish those digni. 
ties and that property, if they refused to conform to 
the new state of things? Undoubtedly it would ; 
jfor if the state had aright to make such changes 
(and who would question that right ?), it would have 
a right-also te arrange and dispose of the church 
roperty in conformity with them. But could this 
the case if the property of the church were to be 
considered solely as private property? The proper- 
ty of the church, he contended, was originally given 
or the genera! purpoee of promoting Christianity it- 
self. During the dominion of Pepery jn this country, 
no other form of Christianity was permitted to be pab- 
licly preached or taught; and for a long time after 
the reformation the Church of England kept up the 
same ‘ntolerant spirit ; but now, all civil distinctions 
being removed, and all men_ being equal in the eye 
of the law, without any reference to their religion, 
it might well become a question for considcration, 
whether thé property originally given for the gene- 
ral promotion of Christianity, ought not te be di- 
vided amongst the various Christian sects in this 
country; and the more so, asit is well known that 
the great body of the inhabitants of this country did 
not belong to the established church. With these re. 
marks he would now move that the petition be read. 

The petition having been read, 

The Bishop of London said, that as the noble lord 
had taken three weeks to answer his one question, 
he might take three weeks to answer the questions 
put by him. He would not enter into the answer 
now, not that he was unprepared to do so, but that 
he felt, and their lordships must feel, the incon- 
venience of entering int» discussions on presenting 
petitions, fur which more fit occasions would come 
hereafter. He wouldtherefore content himself, for 
the present, with denying the opinion attributed to 
him by the noble lord, that the legislature had no 
right to interfere with church ‘property. He ad- 
mitted that Parliment had a right to interfere with it 
as faras regulation, andas seeing that those who 
received it did the duty for which it was given. 
The. petition, which was from Bedminster, was 
then laid on the table. 


Mr. E. L. Bulwer made a good specch in the 
House of Commons on 14th June, on a motion by 
himself for a committee to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of abolishing, or materially reducing, the stamp 
duty on newspapers and advertisements, and the 
postage of papers and periodicals. He enforced his 
argument muinly by referenco to this country. Lord 
Althorp complimented him on his speech, in many 
of the positions of which he fully agreed, but thought 
the present not the time for the motion. After fur- 
ther discussion, Mr. Bulwer withdrew his resolution. 





Later Stitu.—By the President, we have receiv- 
ed London papers to the 16th June, inclusive. 

There were ramors of Don Pedro’s force having 
reached the shores of Portugal, but no certain in- 
formation of such an event. 


At the Queen’s Levee on the 14th, Capt. Finch, 
of the American navy, and the Rey. C. S. Stewart, 
Chaplain in the United States’ Naval service, were 
presented to Her Majesty by Mr. Vail, the Ameri- 
can Chargé d’A ffuire. 


Cook, the reputed murderer of Mr. Paas, has con. 
fessed the murder. 


Counca Orrice, Lonpon, June 15, 
Tne Cuo.rens.—(England and Scotland.)—Re- 
maining at last report 276 ; new cases 68 ; deaths 24; 
recovered 27; romaining 293. Total from com- 
mencement, 11,466; total deaths 4,334, 
June 12.—(Ireland.)—New cases 196; deaths 92 ; 
recovered 189; remaining 785. 


Lonpow, June 16.—In the. House of Lords last 
night, after soveral petitions had been presented. the 
Marquis of Londondorry called the attention of Ear! 
Grey to the language again used by Mr. Larkins, at 
janother meeting of a political union in Sunderland, 
at which Dr. Headiain presided... After quoting some 
viulent B sven es inthe speech and alluding to the 
policy adopted by Mr. Pitt in 1799, with to 


h unions, his Lordship exproseed a: hope vias the 





= ——— 
Noble Earl would reconsider his determination 
stated on a former night, not to put them down by 
law. He thought that a small fine might be levied 
on the members of such societies, and that the pub- 

lic houses which harboured them should be proceeded — 
against. Earl Grey admitted the er the 
language used by Mr. Larkins, but denied Dr. 
Headlam, who was as loyal a man es any in the 
kingdom, sbould be held accountable for it. He dis- 
approved of the continuance of political unions, but 
trusted to the good sense of the people of England 
to givethem up, now the excitement which first pro- 
duced them had died away. But he neither contem- 
plated the.introduction of any new law, nor had re- 
solens any instructions to prepare one.—[Morning 

erald,] 


Maprip, Jane 4.—The troubles in La Vendée, of 
which we have only just had intelligence, have by 
no means been a subject of astonishment tojus.— 
This disturbance, as well as that which breke ont at 
Marseilles, was the result of a deep plan laid by the 
Holy-Alliarices Count DeSt.- Priest, te eof 
Almanza, was the confidant of our Court. The res- 
toration (which turned out not to be a real one) of 
the Wellington party to power in England, was the 
signal for this conflagratien. Our troops, which 
are now stationed on the Portuguese frontier, were 
forthwith to march jn the direction of the Pyrenees ; 
for the landing of Don Pedro in Portugal was ex- 
pected to have been seasonably arrcsted by the 
interference of a Tory Ministry. Then the King 
of Helland was to have made an attack on Belgium, 
and the Austrians were to take possession of Ancona 
in order to suppress the rising spirit of Italy. Such 
was the state of things which the Apostolicals appear 
to have firmly counted on, and there can be no 
doubt that the jeurney of Count Cruz and his com- 
panion to England had direct referenc> to the exe- 
cution of this great European project. = 

Information has been just received by Govern- 
ment that six French ships have been seen cruising 
near the mouth of the Tagus. ~The Apostolicals 
are qu.te indignant at this proeeeding ofthe French 
Government. They ask, can this be considered a 
manifestation of pacific intentions on the part of 
France? What-can France mean, eay they, by that 
principle of non-intervention which she appealed 
to in respect of the Belgians, the Poles, and the 
Italians? Is not the presence of a French and 
English squadron off the coast of Portugal an act 
of intervention ?—indirect indeed, but still an in- 
tervention, for its object, in effect, is to animate 
the hepes of Don Pedro’s partisans on the one 
hand, and te discourage those of Don Miguel's 
** subjects” on the other. This is the sort of lan- 
guage which the Apostvlicals use—and they add 
that no power in existence has the right of hindering 
Spain from closely watching all that passes near her 
frontiers, and of taking necessary measures for her 
own safety and interest. 

The Court has received the news ofa Count in 
Portugal having abandoned the standard of Don 
Miguel, and, having collected together no less than 
4,000 men, declared for the cause of Don Pedro. 
a | 
THE CHOLERA. ; 








Friday, July 20.—In the city at large, to-day, the 
cases are 132, deaths 48; in the City Hospitals, 56 
cases, 36 deaths; at Bellevue, 28 cases, 10 deaths; 
at Yorkville, 12 cases, 6 deaths. 





Saturday, July 21.—New cases in the city at 
large, to-day, 191, deaths 61 ; at the City Hospitals, 
71 cases, 29 deaths ; at Bellevue, 20 cases, 10 deaths ; 
at Yorkville and Harlaem, 29 cases, 4 deaths. 

The interments in this City for the 24 hours end- 
ing at 8 o’clock this morning were 140, of which 
116 were Cholera cases. : 

Axpany Boarp or Heatrn, July 19, 

. New cases of epidemic cholera 20, 11 of:-which 
are severe. Deaths 6, 


Burraxo, 17th inst.—The Board of Héalth report 
three cases of cholera, two of which have terminated 
fatally, hab iky tik 


Mowrrrat, 17th July.—The report of the Board 
of Health for Saturday 13th, was, 3 casca 4 deaths 
Sunday Mth, 6 5 
Monday 15th, Ql! | arn 
This difforence on Monday shows the operation 
of the excesses committed on Sunday, ....... 
Oy on tg 
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‘1th 
312 cases, 55 deaths. 


. * Sunday, July 22.—The new casos to-day are, in 
the city at large, 154, and 50 deaths ; in the Hospi. 
‘tals, 74 cases, 34 deaths; at Bellevue, 9 cases, 5 


deaths ; and at Yorkville, 2 cases, 1 death. 


“Phe interments for the twenty-four hours ending at § o’clock 


this morning, were 176—of which 152 were from Cholera. 


Monday, July 93,—In the city at large, now cases 


‘163, deaths 46; City Hospitals, cases 42, deaths 17 


at Bellevue, cases 26, deaths 10. No returns from 
the Rivington st. Hospital, nor from Yorkville and 


Harlaem, were received to-day. 


The interments for the twenty-four hours ending at 8 o’elock 


this morning, were 135—of which 108 were from Cholera. 


_,_ Among the deaths yesterday of Cholera, we re. 
gret to mention those of Alderman Sarru, of the 
Fourth Ward, and the venerable Anprew Cock, Se- 
cretary of the United States’ Insurance Company. 
To the fatigue in the discharge of duty, says the 
' Gazette; these cases of death may be fairly attributed. 
Of Alderman Smith, whe has, we verily believe, 
perished a victim to the vigorous and efficient dis- 
charge of his officé, we can, from- personal know! 
édge of him in another clraracter—as an officer of 
militia,—speak as of one always ready to postpone 
himself to kis duties, and who combined with great 
modesty great energy and decision of character.— 
We deplore his loss—though death could never have 
been more welcome to him than in the consciousness} 


that he sacrificed his life in the cause of humanity 
and the public good. 


Brooxiyn, Juty 21.—A bulletin in the village 


states that there were 6 new cases and 3 deaths in 
the last twenty-four hours. 

In Brooklyn yesterday, (Sunday) there were re- 
ported 14 cases, 1 death. In their Hespital, 3 cases, 
1 death.— Whole number in nine days, 42 cases and 
14deaths. — 

. We hgar that there have been two cases at Flat 
bush, and one at Fiatlands—all dead.—[Gaz.] 

The Cholera has occurred on Staten Island, where 
there are several cases, and Mr. Seguine, one of the 
earsmen belonging to tho custon house barge, has 

The interments in Philadelphia for the week end- 
ing on Saturday were 143; of which three only 
from malignant cholera,—that city happily being 
now exempt from the disease. 

The Albany Board of Health, on Friday evening 
wom 22 cases and 7 deaths, of Cholera. 

North America steam-boat arrived here last 
evening from Albany, bringing 15 passengers from 
that place, and 60 from Newburgh, &c. ‘The board 
of Health in Albany reported Saturday aftern 


| 4l 
éases— 11 deaths,—making an increase over Friday's 


report, of 19 cases and 4 deaths. 





Tuesday, July 24.—New cases in the city at large 
188, deaths 57; at the City Hospitals, 51 cases, 22 
deaths: at Bellevue, 22 cases, 7 deaths; at York. 


ville, 5 cases, 1 death; and at Harlaem, 30 cases, 9 
deaths. The above reports are supposed to include 
the returns not recoived yesterday. 

The interments for the twenty-four hours ending at 8 o*clock 
this morning, were 140—of which 106 were from Cholera. 
Boarp or Hearn, Jury 23. 

Dr. Rhinelander stated. to the Board of Health 
that one case had been cured in Crosby-street Hos. 


by injecting the vein with a saline solution. — 
wenty-four ounees of*a solution were injected of 
one-drachm of Carbonated Soda and two drachms 
of. Mariate of Soda (common salt) to six pints of 


. The name of the woman was Mar 


inst. derived from the British Consul here, given 
’ “Rew cases 7, dead 2; total since commencement, 


has essentia:ly abated in this city. No new cases have 


two deaths from previous cases have occurred. Se- 
be convalescing. — 

. From the encampment of the remnant of regular 
troops near Fort Gratiot, information has to.day 


also. Col. Twiggs has nearly recovered. Dr. Eve- 
rett is a very doubtful case. The worst _apprehen- 
sions are entertained with regard to his fate. These 
two gentlemen, with poor Clay of New-Jersey, are 
the only officers that have been attacked. 

The remnant of Colonel Cummings’ command, 
eneamped at Springwells, below this town, is nearly 
free from the disease, two or three only of. the sol- 
diers being unwell, but not dangerously so. 

The steamboat Henry Clay L been moet unfor- 
tunate, She left our river for Buffalo on Monday. 
Bofore she arrived at Cleveland, three. more of her 
crew were taken sick, enc of whom died; and be- 
fore she lef®Cleveland, two more were attacked.— 


—— previously lost her second engineer and 
COOK. 


From Clev 
ctitred there. 


The schooner Napoleon, chartered as a vessel to 
take stores and provisions for our army at Chicago, 
left here on*Monday. Captaiu Hinckley, her com. 
mander, died before she arrived at Lake Huron, but 
ho had been sick some days before he left this place. 

Yours truly, Joun Norven.. 


Wednesday, July 25.—The new cases to-day, are 
in the city at large, 99, deaths 21;.a° the City Hos. 
pitals 45 casos, 32 deaths; at Bellevue, 10 cases, 5 
deaths ; Yorkville, 3 cases, 3 deaths. 

The interments for the twenty-four hours ending at. 8 o’clock 
this morning, were 135—of which 110 were from Cholera. 

The Cholera report of yesterday was augmented 

by the returns of two days from the Rivington.street 
Hospital, and the Yorkville and Haerlem cases. 
There were also, as there are daily, ‘among those 
set down as new cases, several reported previ- 
ously. With all these deductions, however, the 
account is very formidable, though still the ravages 
of the disease are mainly confined to vice, filth, 
and gross imprudence. As exceptions to this course, 
however, we hear with great regret this morning of 
the death of the Rev. Mr. Hinton, the Episcopal 
clergyman at Haerlem. Though urged to leave 
there some days ago, Mr. H. refused on the score of 
duty.—and he has perished—shall we not say, glo- 
tiously 7—in his high vocation ef ministering to the 
dying, and admonishing and consoling the living. 
His wife, too, and child, we hear, have also fallen 
victims to the destroyer. 
Extzasetnrown, N. J., Jury 23:—The Board of 
Health report two cases—both dead. 
Povenxeersiz, Juty 24.—The Board of Health of 
this village have reported five cases and four deaths, 
as occurring within the last fortnight, of Malignant 
Cholera. These, however, were of such a nature as 
not to occasion any alarm for others’ safety. 

Hupson, N. Y,, Jury 21.—The Board of Heglth 
report one case—a man from Albany, very intem- 
perate. ‘ 


* 
, 





eland we learn that one case has ee. 


Auzany Boarp or Hearrn, 
July 23, 4 P. M.—New cases 27, of which 15 are 
severe ; deaths 5. 
Kineston (U.C.) Boarn or Hearn. 
From July:11 to 18.—New cases 7; deaths 2; re 
covered 11. Total cases from commencement 162; 
deaths 50; recovered 110. J. R. Forsytu, Sec’y. 


[From the Buffalo Journal, Extra, July 21.) . 
The steamboat Slieldon Thompson, Capt. Walker, 
arrived at this port in 7 days front Chicago, at 10 o’. 
clock. this mornimg, all well. She brings ns the 
melancholy intelligence that out of about 220 of the 
U.S. troops, whom she had conveyed up the lake, 


~ : 1 officer and 51 privates were dead of Cholera, and 
Ship Dist. Published by onlor of the Board of#bout 80 on the sick list. She had lost wo. of her 
arr y St emae edentes crew, left two sick in the hospital at Siieage. and 
A iii idly *Y~ Jone at Huron on her return. Spoke the Penn at 
ea wet “july 22. ; Mag eane et well. oF sae 
po _ Sunday, 7 Thompson arrived at Chicago on the 10th, 
Pa rgd which 13 are severe. Deaths| @ Five of the officers with Gen. Scott, among w 


«a at 


and Lieut, M’Daffie, had experien- 


were Capt. Gait : 
ea aa of the ehales. bak Were 











oecurred within the last twenty-four hours. One or|i 
veral have recovered, and the remainder appear to}: 


been received. The disease is. disappearing there} 


|dead. 








General :Y 
rae eater 
state 1 country that 
doubts existed as to final success. rid gaily 
The Thompson brought us Detroit papers to the 
19th inclusive,” a bab paleo 
The Board of Health had forthe last 
hours, reported 8 cases cenvalescent—no- 
ino. new cases. F git ist 
The quarantine regulations at Detroit: had been 
abandoned, ' hgact * 
Doct. Josiah Everett, of the United States Army, 
died at Fort Gratiot on the 15th. mena 
Major Thompson, and Lieutenants 
Clendenin, Izard and Wirt, with two 


the 2d, had left Fort Gotigt 


Thursday, July 26.—The new cases in the city at 
large, to-day, are 75, and 21 deaths; at the City 
Hospitals, 48 cases, 21 deaths ; and at Bellevue, 14 
cases, 12deaths ; Harlaem, 5 cases, 1 death; York. 
ville, 2 cases, 3 deaths. - é 

The interments for the twenty-four hours ending at 8 @reloek, 
this morning, were 106—of which 73 were from Cholera’ 


One o’cLocx.—The report to-day adds, and jostly, 
to the confidence springing up, that the visitations 
passing off. The number of cases to-day is less by 
16, and that of deaths less by 7, than yesterday — 
Among the victims ‘taday we regret to enumerate 
Dr. Arnold, who has been literally indefatigablein 
the 6th Ward, and whose attack was brought on 
absolute exhaustion. . 

The Board of Health state that four persons who 
wer@discharged from Crosby street 
have been received there again in a state ef inte: 
cation, and that two of them died in from 6 te 
hours. The warning is a serious one. 


Dr. Sewall, of Washington, writes from this city, 
under date of the 20th inst. as follows: 

Out of 204 patients which have been admitted into 
the Park Hospital since the commencement of the 
disease, Dr. Seamak the physician of the instite. 


tion informs me that only six ef the number were 
temperate persons. All te 


te persons re. 
covered, while 122 of the othets died, The other 


hospitals give nearly the same. result. 







* Boarp or Heatrs, 
July 25th._—Report for last 24 hours, endin; 
o’clock, A.M.—In the Village, new cases Tl 5. 
3. _ In the Hospitals, new cases 6; deaths 1. To. 
tal new cases 17 ; total deaths 4. 7 — 


ws Fale 

The. Board of Ilealth Se 
three cases of Cholera and one death in a-heusea- 
bout halfa mile south of the limits of the city.om 
the road to Westerfield. sak uaa 
_ The Philadelphia Board of Health, July 24, teport™ 
one case of malignant cholera in Gene sae 
Sere Sine ee iy Pah vt : 
aid of yesterday, gives a report of cholera ¢ 
the prison at Sing Sing, from thé 17th 0 July, 
the disease first appeared, up to the 23d inel 
The whole number of cases was 57—deaths 


| * 
ae 


the 23d the new cases were 13, deaths 











Ausaxy Bosaap.or He ALTH —_ 
Joly 24, 4 o'clock, P.M_-The Board 19. 


new cases of to n ic cholera, of which are 10- 


vere, and 1 ? : iat) @ IW Se 
_ Derrorr Boarp x 









July 17, 9 o'clock. A. M—The. 
the Board of Health for 

























, Memoirs of the Court of Louis XV.) 
the latter pert of Lauaur’s life (and 
yy for he lived 


iere 6v 
annatural g 


‘was a long one, to the age of ninety 

Wilieretechi on cenretety wel ohatihoa 
‘as by perspigacity, to 
»/*PhesDue deo Laazun was the third 
Comte de Lauzun, Captain of the Hundred Gentle. 
ménwf the King’s Household: in his youth he bore 
the name of preg any! pew) @ was a little 
a lofty 


fair man, of gos figure, o Finan 
expression of countenance, without having agreea. 
ble features. When he came to Coart areas des. 
nae, and was taken in by the Mareschal 
Grammont, his father’s cousin'getman, who at 
enjoyed the highest possible consideration 
at ‘was greatly in the confidence of Car. 
Comte de Guiché, introduced Puygitiem to the 
Comtesse de Soisons, at whee oe. the pune 
King» lived: almost perpetually, and where Paygil. 
succeeded in attracting his good graces. 
gave him his regiment of dragoons, and 


and the Queen Mother. His son, the 






it,:‘who 


ae 







ee, went into a room between the council-room 
‘that where all the court wait, and where no 
the king from the ‘council of finance then 
- Hethere found Nyert, the. first valet de 

». in waiting, who asked him by what 
66 he came there. Puygilhom, sure of hie af. 
} fancied he should gain a friend in Nyert, by 

jonicating to him what was going to be de- 


i 


BF 


Gléred in‘his favor. Nyert pretended to be delight. 
_ed, pulled out his watch, and saying there was still 


to execute something the king had ordered him 
ry ty ‘he ran 96 fast as he could up the little stair 


ease where Louvois was at work in his bureau, told 
him! that at°the breaking up of the council of 


finance Pu — wai going to be declared Grand 
Master of % Ordnance,’ how he had learnt it, and 


nttigue of courts : the 
haratter of en-individual. 
2 jis detested Puygilhem for. many réasons, 
stared his influence ina post which gave him 
r occasions of interfering in his own depart- 
ff war. No time was to be lost, | Nyert was 

} , thanked, and sent eff as quickly as possi- 
ble, while Louvois, taking some paper by way of ex- 
cuss; descended, and found ere and Nyert, 
a de rT in the cabine’ oer Maga i 
Nyett feigned’surprize at seving Louvois, and tells 
him that the eouncil has not risen. Never mind, 


“APhe story so far ig 







in, I shall.go in; for’ I have-a matter ‘of, 


portance to communicate to the king, which re. 
oe teh. The king, surprized at secing him, 


he wants, rises, and goes te him. _Lou- 
khows his majesty is about to declare Puygilhem 
stér General of the Ordnance, that he eorailae 


it Va ee with that object, and thon sub. 
) thi Sneeh His nortan of course full 
of his own gi 


(Lieuvois) thinks it only for the good of his service 









| be impossible to get on amicably with a man 

“extreme caprice and haughty masners. Se- 
veral other pen are enumerated by Saint Si- 
monj'aée mentioned by Louvois. One eircumstance 
‘He was extremely 


we cenayh to decide the king. 
provoked (Sa en Aik poctek Way evcich to the 


men from whom of all others he wished to conceal 


it. He answered Louvois gravely, that the thing 
nm and resumed his seat at the coun. 

it broke up; the king went ont to|T ‘Puy 
: a/the Bastille ; he, 


‘was not 
cil table. — 


+ ox 





ry character that 
6ver en-|swer, and the dryness of the king, in a manner, a- 
rowth.| 
‘ho married two sis. 


The author of 
> both by 


‘gon ‘of the}ty 


and imposing 


made him Marechal de-Camp, and created 
the’ charge of Colonel General of Dragoons. 
When the Duc de Mazarin, who had already re- 

court.in 1669, wished to get rid of his 
place.of (Grand Master of the Ordnance, Puygilhem 
first who had wind of it, and asked the 
promised to give it him, but under 


of secrecy for some days. The Way arriv- 
which the king had promised to declare him, 
_who: had the privilege of the grandes 


g thecouncil, to wait the coming 


characteristic of the falseness| 
sequel will exhibit the 


draws him to the window, and tells him that 


and graces, that still. he 


ait to him_ the incompatibility that exists 
) Puygilhem’s temper and his own, and that 


rest of the day in he| having 


.e 











ment, and seeing that. the. promised 


declaration appearod to be no more thought of, he 


— of it to the king, afier his evening audience. 
he king answered that it could not be yet, and that 
he would see about it. Tho ‘ambiguity of the an- 


farmed Puygilhem. He had the run of the ladies of 
the court, and was master of the jargon of gallen- 
try. He went in search of Madame de Montespan, 
to-whom he related his griefs, and begged of her to 
interfere and bring the matter to a point. She pro. 
mised him her aid, aud a:nused him in this manner 
for ‘several days. 
Tired out with delay, and tormented with anxie- 
to discover where laid the impediment, he hit 
upon the most impudent expedient that ever enter- 
ed the brain of man, and which is only to be con. 
ceived of a man of Lauzun’s incredible audacity and 
indelicacy combined. ‘The king was accustomed, ai 
that time, to pay his visits to Madame de Muntes. 
se in the afternoon. Aware of this circumstance, 

ygilhem, by means of an intrigue yh Madame 
de Montespan’s maid, (for nothing came amiss to 
‘him that served his purposes,) contrived to secrete 
himself under the bed of her mistrese’s apartment 
In this position he was enabled to overhear their 
Gonversation, from which he learned that Louvois 
was the obstacle in his way, the mortification ef the 
king at his secret baving got wind, and his majesty s 
determination not to give him the Ordnance, out of 
spite. And then he heard all that was said of him- 
self to both parties, and found that the lady, who 
had promised him her good offices, did him all the 
ill turns that she could. A cough, the slightest 
movement, the least chance, might have discovered 
the rash spy, and his fate would have been. sealed.— 
Much of his-subsequent life was spentin the Bastille, 
but for this offence he either never would have gone 
in, or never have come out. Saint Simon observes 
that this isa story which suffocates and horrifies at 
the same time. 

The use which Puygilhem made of his knowledge 
was Prey nearly as characteristic as the adventure 
itself. When he got from ander the bed he went 
and stuck himself at the lady’s dressing-room door, 
to wait her coming out to go to the ballet. He pre- 
sented his hand to lead her out, and asked ber with 
an air of the most polished softness and respect, | 
whether he could flatter himself that she had design. 
ed to remember him to his majesty. She assured 
him that she had net failed to de so, and then told 
all the fine things she had saidto the King, and as 
he contrived to throw in a few incredulous interjec- 
tions in order to draw heron, she repeated her as- 
sertions with many asseyerations of their truth. As 
soon as’ she had finished’ he drew closer to her, and 
told her in her ear that she'wasa liar, a cheat, and 
a strumpet; and he then fepeated word for word the 
conversation she had held with the king. The ef- 
fect of such a scene may be conceived. Diaiae de 
Montespan was so overpowered that she could not 
utter a word ; she trembled from head to foot, 
could scarcely get ta the ballet, and when there, 
fainted in the midst of the-whole court. In the 

vening she told the king what had happened, and 
made no doubt but that it was the devil himself who 
had informed Puygilhem so exactly of their conver- 
sation.” “Te ‘king was extremely incensed at the 
insult Madame de Montespan had received, and not 
a little tormented to discover how Puygilhem had 
gained his information. 
Pyygilhem on bis part was furious at having lost 
the place, and the king and his mistress were upon 
terms of no little embarrassment. At length, Pay- 
gilhem, by means of his grandes enirées, seized the 
occasion of a téte.i-téte with the king to remind him 
of the ordnance, and audaciously demanded that he 
should keep his. word, The king answered that he 
was no longer bound to do so: that he had only 

iven it under.a promise of secrecy. Whereupon 

uygilhem retired a few steps, turned his back upon 
the king, drew his swerd, and stamping on the blade 
with his foot, breke it in two, crying out furiously 
that he would no longer serve a prince who had 
broken his word so shamefully. The conduct of 
the king, on this occasion, was marked by what. St. 
Simon calls the finest action of his life. There is 
undoubtedly in it a mixture ef dignity, grace, and 
at the same time point, which often characterized 
the behavior of this monarch. . He instantly turned 
away froin the offender, opened the window, tlirew 
his cane out of it, and after saying that he should 
never have forgiven himself for having struck a man 
of quality left the room, The result is curious,— 
‘gilhem was a ) and sent to 








S| : pny - a = 
nance, and accept the charge of captain of | 
guards. Such is the woudertl force of ungubdi 
ble impudence. = — bs Nie al 

The story of ms abtastitnaat oe — 
d’Orleans conceive or him, and. the marriage 
which was broken off by his own ill-timed punctil- 
iousness, and would, if it had taken place, by her 
blood-royal and her immense wealth, havé raised 
him above every subject in the realm, is. well known 
by the accouat given of it by the lady herself in her 
Memoirs. He made his refrainin froma, ATTY 
Mademoiselle a great favor with the king, and his 
good fortune continued increasing, and advanced to 
a surprising height of prosperity and distinction, 
when all of a sudden, about a year after, on his re. 
turn from Paris to: Versailles, he was arrested, eon. 
ducted to the Bastille; and afterwards to. Pignerol. 
The cause of this reverse of fortune is likewise tra- 
ced Co the resentment of the mistress and the minis. 
ter. Madame de Montespan had not forgotten th 
treatment she had received from him, on a variety 0 
occasions, and the jealousy of “wee contin- 
ually excited by Lauzun’s success, and by the impu- 
dence of his rivalry. ' 

Lauzan recovered his liberty, but not till years af- 
ter, when it was purchased at an immense sacrifice by 
Mademoiselle, but he was never restored to his in- 
fluence over the king’s mind. For many years. he 
was not permitted to come within five miles of the 
court, and ultimately only procured his return YY 
his gallantry in escorting the Queen of James IT. 
and her son from London to Calais, when: that 
monarch was obliged to make his escape from 
England.. This return was, to a man of Lau. 
zun’s character, one of triumph; adroit and able 
courtier as he was, he did not fail to make the best 
use of his position between the two courts of St. 
Germaine and Versailles. For the rest of hig 
life he enjoyed great consideration and a munifi. 
cent fortune, a lived the life and had the distinc- 
tions of a nobleman of the very highest class. He 
had the best table and the best iiouse both at. court 
and at Paris, and they were graced by the first so- 
ciety, But withall, this, he was miserable. The 
familiarapproach tothe king was gone. With all 
Lauzun’s capricious love of independence, his 
vanity, and his insolence, he was.a courtier by birth, 
education, and. habit, and to a courtier o 
XIV the idea of the ‘king was all in all. It. was 
like living without light te be without his favor ; 
and having enjoyed his intimacy, to be deprived of. 
it was to be struck blind. Such tricks can the force 
of habit play with the imagination of the strongest 
minds ; the impression of received and undoubted 
public opinion scarcely ever fails to sink deep. The 
atmosphere in which a man is borne seems to color 
his intellect, and the dye is too fast-ever to be wash- 
ed out, Sr Thomas More believed in witchcraft; 
Lord Bacon in the force of charmg; and Lauzun in 
the magic of a king’s smile. In order to régain it, 
he did many of the extraordinary things recounted 
by Saint Simon, and what is more, his vexation at 
not sacceeding led him into indescribable folly.— 
He either fancied himself or pretended to bein pro- 
found disgrace, and every year he kept asort of an-. 
niversary of his fall by some extravagant exhibition 
of madness.. At. these times he used .to:'say his 
grief evercame hisreason. He hoped to please-the 
king by this refinement of flattery; the: king. only 
laughed at him. Nobody else, however, dared to 
laugh: Lauzun was the most formidable n 
about the court; his malice was as bitter as his wit, 
was inexhaustible. We 
His manners were reserved, measured, even gentle © 
and. respeetful; from under this low and honied 
tone, however, sprung up gallies of the most pierc- 
ing and overwhelming description, either. for.their 
extreme justice, their force, or their humor, and 
this in two or three words, and somotimes with an 
air of absence or indifference as if he was fot think- 
ing of what he said. A man so much feared had of 
coutse no friends. He was not only severe in words, 
he,punished practically sometimes. Inthe execu. 
tionof one of his-schemes of regaining the confi. 
dence of the king, he went.to Aix-ln-Chapelle, in 
order to pick up some political connection among 
the foreigners of distinction who at that time’ re. 
sorted there, and whom he caleulated:on'turning ‘to 
account.\ Notsucceeding, he resolved: en vig 
the army (of Marechal Villeroy, then. in. the’ 
(1105); where he:was réceived with all the honors’ 
of war, av, haying commanded.in-chief the armies of 
the (French) any Ireland. He remained three 


days with the army, which pa pity hese 
enemy. It wasknown that the king was de 





, came out in 2 few days, 


prevailed ‘upon to'telinquish the 


the pew folk, cond on 


: 
- 
ra “ 
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for nothing is so gratifying to citizens at home as tojand a design to ascertain whether he would soon be;court of parliament, ere Mae 
hear of the spilling of blood. This was the reason|dead, he determined to make the parties repent, and| proreguing it. In the heat: 
of TaGzun’s visit. The officers to whose care Vi!-|to amuse himself at the same time. He n to|the little hawk (like Cromwell) into 
“had committed him, took him to see the}pray aloud, in the character'of a repentant sinner, |astonished a , and begins 
nemy’s ou! posts, and showed him all in their power ;|to beg lop of God for-his past trespases, and to|right and left; when, strange %& 
he, however, so teazed them with questions. and was/hope that at least the goods which. he | tribe set upon. him,.. 


80 aitxigus to know more than they could tell him, 
that out of spite, they-carried him within muskét 
shet; and ran the risk of being surrounded, thinking 
thereby to give him a fright. Lauzun, however, 


was the last man on earth to be afraid. 


Ile had, 
th all his ardour, that kind of cool risa ihe 
80 well uainted with every de of peril, 
that it ean look Big 
every tisk, as if the observatien was curried on at 
the ‘fireside. Instantly seeing through the design, 
he diverted himself with redoubling his questions, 
and took care to stop in every position which he 
knew'to bo’ most dangerous, so that he had the 
satisfaction of seeing several of them walking wide, 
and @ndeavoring to shuttle off. He only permitted 
thei ‘to withdraw when he had thoroughly con- 
vinced'them that they had mistaken their man. 


“ On his return to court, every body got about him 
to learn the situation of the armies. This was what 
he had gone to see, and longed to tell. He acted 
his usual part of the reserved, the disgraced courtier, 
a forgotten, neglected character, who could not see 
two steps before him. The day after his return he 
went to the Princess Conti’s; to pay his court te the 
dauphin, who did not like him, but who knéw that 

-he (Lauzun) detested Villeroy. Monseigneur put va- 
Fious questions to him respecting the position of the 
armies, and the obstacles which prevented them 
from engaging. The Duke drew baek, after the man- 
ner of a man who is rosolved to be pressed; he did 
not conceal that he had been a great deal between 
the two armies, and very near the enemy’s outposts, 
but contented himself with Jaunching out in praise 
of the beauty of the king’s troops, and the high spirits 
they. were in at. finding themselves so near the 
enemy, in such.a fine position, end en their eager- 
ness to engage. ‘' But why did they not engage ?” 
Pushed at length to the point he wanted, “I will 
tell you,” said he, ‘* since you absolutely command 
me, that I very exactly reconnoitred the frents of the 
two armies, and the whole ground between them, 
and on their right and left. It is true there is no ri- 
vuletibetween thom, and that I saw neither ravine 
nor hollow rad either to get over Or into, but there 
are other obstacles which I took a gréat deal of no- 
tice of.” “ But what on earth are they?” said 
Moneeigneur: whereupon Lauzun began repeating 
over again the impediments which did not exist ; 
at last pushed to extremity, he drew his snuff box 
from his pocket. ‘ Remark now, Monseigneur : 
thereis a thing between them which is exceedingly 
embarrassing for the feet—a growth of broom.”— 
“ Bat how high.” “ How high shall I say,—how 
high,” he repeated, looking about the room for an 

ject of comparison ; ** high—high,” at length he 


ws 


« rt do asaure you, as thie snuff box.”— 
The dauphin burst into laughter, as it was intend. 
ed he should; all the company P wen ? the story 
took, ran through the court and soon arrived in 
town. “The same evening it was told to the king.— 
Lauzun had his triumph, and showed, in this way, 
his gratitude to Marechal Villeroy for all the honors 
he had paid him, and his own pique at having picked 
up nothing at Aix-la-Chapelle which answered his 
purpose. 

One day, a short time before his death, when he 
was supposed to be dying, he called the priest to 
him who had been very assiduous during his illness, 
and who, as Lauzun knew, was stimulated to his 
extra exertions by his hope of a considerable bequest 
for the rebuilding of his church, and gave him a for- 
mal benediction, telling him that that was all he had 
for him. The Duc dela Force was present, and a 
man whom Lauzun hed always made his butt ; to 
him he began a grave speech of thanks and gratitude 
for his attention to him during his illness, and as’ he 
was-the eldest of his house, beseeched hitn to give 
him his. blessing. The Duc de la Force, with the 
priest beside him, was struck by the absurdity of the 
request, bat at length complied ; the pair were im- 
mediately dismissed and retired, the duke laughing, 
and the priest not a little mortified at the scene.— 
ped day, when he was said to be very ill, Biron 

his ‘wife ventured on tip-toe to the door of his 
, oom, and keeping behind the curtains, contrived to 


q him ;. they were perceived in the glass. very laughabl 
Bo blfon je wa ‘auached, but his wife, who was|They are usually found in » chattering flatterin 
his own niece, and his principal bei detested,|congress of ten or a dozen, at the foot of a. babbul 


heir, he 





on and discriminate the nature of 


might serve to expiate his sins, and to promise that 
all should be left for pious uses without reserve, and 


means of escaping from the consequences of his in- 
iquities. This prayer was uttered in a tonejso peni- 
tent and with such apparent earnestness, that Biron 
and his wife never doubted for a moment. that he 
was going to execute his design, and that they 
should be left without a penny. The sick duke sent 
for notaries, who drew up the ‘will in the spirit o 
his prayer, and Madame de Biron was in despair. He, 
however, deferred adding his signature, and finding 
himself getting better and better, never signed it at 
all.. Thiscomedy greatly delighted him, and he of. 
ten laughed over it with some of his particular 
friends, on his recovery ; for in spite of the strength 
of his disease, and his extreme old age (he was 
ninety when he died,) he got quite well, and no 
sigas.of weakness seemed to remain. With all 


vigor. 

His long confinement in prison had rendered him 
enamored of a gloomy solitude; he would retire 
from the best company in the world to his apart- 
ment, and indulge in moody reflections; ths was 
his custom every afternoon. It had also rendered 
him suspicious. When a confessor was sent to him 
in prison, at a time when he was expected to die, 
he insisted upon having a capuchin, only for the 


twitch as proved to him at least that it was not falee, 


not a spy. 


Bhurtpore Notions of. British Generosity —The 
young Rajah gave a dinner in the evening to the 
Commander in Chief, and entertained us with nant- 
ches and mimics. This latter amasement, which 
appears to be the only approach to dramatic exhibi-. 





tion among the Indians, is, generally speaking, a 
tissue of noisy, vulgar ribaldry; but it is sometimes 


amusing,even to Europeans. I remember one oc- 


casion on which the Begum Sumroo entertained our 
party with asimilar pantomime, when we were much 


diverted. It was just after the capture of Bhurtpore. 
The dramatis persone of the scene enacted were an 
English prize agent and poor peasant of Bhurtpore. 


most scanty dootee, or waistcloth. The prize a 
stops him, awd demands his jewels and money. e 
half starved wretch protests his poverty, and ap. 
peals to his own miserable appearance as the proof. 
The Englishman, upon this, makes him a furious 
speech, well garnished with G-d d——-s, sejzes on 
the trembling Bhartporéan, and, determined not to 
leave him without having extracted something from 
him, takes out a pair of scissors, cuts off his long 
shaggy hair close to his skull,crams it inte his pocket, 
and exit swearing.—-[Mundy’s Pen and Pencil 
Sketches in India.| 





part of his peregrinations, 


of falcon, of which, I believe, I havo not made mon- 
tion. It.is.a very small bird, perhaps barely so large 
as a thrush, and_ its. prey. is, proportioned. to. its 
strength. It is flown at quails, sparrows and othors 
of the feathered tribe, of the like calibre. The mode 
of starting it is different from that used with any 
otherhawk. The falconer holds the little well.drilled 
savage within the grasp of his hand, the head and 
tail protruding at either opening, and the pluma 

carefully smoothed down. When he arrives within 
twenty or thirty yards of the quarry, the sportsman 
throws his hawk much as he would a cricket-ball, in 
the direction of it. The little creature gains his 
wings in an instant, and strikes the game after the 
manner of the bhause. There is a queer tribe of gre- 
garious little birds, common in India, which afford 
very 1 © sport with the above described hawk. 












ught her mercenary, and hier manners were tree; where tho little busy bodics are so 
; hie Othaded a. this invasion ofthe subject under immediate agitation, that the 
chamber, whieh | : giat te fea ooner may approsch ‘nix pages of th 
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to thank the Almighty for having left him this last. 


f\pends on the sportsman’s own activity and ak 


the external indications of poof heath; tic hada 
constitution of iron, and an appetite of inordinary| 


sake of the test of his beard, aud when he came 
near him he laid hold of him, and gave the beard a 


and that there was probability that the priest was 


‘The former worean immense cocked hat and sword ; 
the latter was stark naked, with the exception of a 
nt 


Carr. Monpy’s Sxercnes in Inpra.—From these 
volumes we give some hunting and hawking descrip- 
tions ofan enthusiastic sportsman, who says, during 


-$* We had some amusing sport with another kind 





ie 
ry 
? 








virulence of tongue as manifestly tery again, 
discerning ear, as if it were couched in rs 
the dust of the contest the sportsman runaup, and — 
all the party take wing, except some two or three 
usfortunates, who, having caught a tartar,-lie flute 
tering in the clutches of the feathered tyrant2?, »»°» 
Again, boar-hunting, we are told, is much more 
exciting than even thé tiger chase, and more de- 






** A Hog, bent on retreat, will dash: 
thickest fence of prickly pear as if it were a” 
quick hedge ; spring over a fifteen feet ditch with the 
agility ofa deer ; and should ho meet with » precipi. 
tous ravine in his path, he tumbles iatoit and outof 
it as if he had not got a neck to break.’ These sate 
obstacles lie in the way of the rider, who has:tobear 
it constantly in mind, that, unlike the fox-hunter,hie’ 
carries a sharp-edged weapon in his hand, whiehyin 
steed, and which in a 
panion for himself,” 44190 O88 
On the subject of the pilgrim-tax for the monw#trous 


idolatry of Juggernauth, we transcribe what, Capt. 


Mundy says : : slite- coe ead 
pilgrims at this epoch is jaya 
assembled in| 


** The usual influx of 
mense ; crowds of votaries are 
town, or are wearily plodding their way towards thie 
Mec:a of their hopes. But their numbers deerease 


yearly, and the sanctity of Juggernauth prt a 
proportion to the progress of civilization im Indi 


The fanaticism which formerly led bundtedsof 
ig whieh *is 


voluntary victims to immolate 

the wheels of the idol’s car—an. ‘0 

said to extract a ghastly smile of gh 
blood loving Dagon—is now much 


Sterling mentions that, during the four in- 


whieh he witnessed ths ceremony, t 
only propitiated wit. three sacrifices; and ‘tid? 
these wretches, being afflicted with some grievous 
bodily complaints, merely embraced that method of 
ridding themselves of a miserable existence;«as 
preferable to the more common-place suicide of 
hanging or drowning. The average number of pil- 
grims annually resorting to Pooree is. said.to be 
bout one hundred and twenty thousand, m 
whom.are destined never to return. 
these poor wretches die from famine, 
during the journey, or from the pernicious climate’ 
of the rainy season; and their corpses, 

on'the sands near the English station, are 6 ‘ 
burnt, or left to be devoured by the troops of F 
dogs, jackals, and vultures, with which this plade, 
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so rich in food for them, swarms. ..The, in of: 
the district assured me that he had pea an , 
the space of half an acre of ground, as many as one ; 
hundred and fifty bodies, with twies as many of the 
ae named scavengers fighting over their’ horrid® 
east, : j Aa evan 


‘ As they Jazily mumbled the bones of thé dead, 
When thev-scarcely could rise from the spot where 


they fed {> 

« At tho festival of the Rath Jattra, the idolé are 
conducted in state to visit their country seat, ‘one 
mile and a half from Pooree—a journey! of three 
days. By all accounts, the method of indueting ) 
their worsliips from the temple to their rat cars, 
is not remarkably ceremonious. Topes being in. 
tened round their throats, they ate a aad 
and-heels’ down the grand steps, through the mudy - 
and aro finally hauled by the same yallows: ¢ 
cess into their respective vchicles, w ‘ 
decorated by the priests, and welcomed by sitio 
of admiration and triumph froni the fanatical iia’ 
tude. The yaths, on which the monster-deities ate” 
drawn, are of jofty and massive di jons and clam. | 
sy architecture ; that of Sri Jeo is five teat 
t in heignt, has a platform of . 
square, and moves upon cixteed @beeb ad : - 
ber. At first sight it appears even worsethen’ m 
and inconsistent, that the same government 
encourages the roligious endeavors of of. 
missionaries to convert the Hindvos i the Chatan 
faith, should virtnally countenance (as 

inst the Company on this much ea 
insist that jt does) the most revolting 
heaking. t 6 sparen of revenue. 
‘E. s Company, hd bezie’s : 
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oths,/the only officers that are known te have died. We 
og }/024 aot much personal acquaintance with Dr. Eve- 





depriving 
ninense revenue ; and that the mode pursued is the 
% caloulated to bring about the fimal suppres. 
sion of the idol. It is, i » manifest, that taxa. 
tion is any thing but encouraging to the thing tax. 
ed; and it is obyious to every one, that open and 
t opposition to a rite so firmly rooted in the 
Teligious pie ee of the natives, might shake the 
Te, our Hindoo sepoys, and thereby involve 
The Ii 


loss of India” 





itability of the Fly.—Imagine the en. 
@eavorto tame a. fly! It is obvious that there isno 
im; he does not comprehend you; he 
nothing abeat you ; it is doubtful, in spite of 
his large eyes, whether he even sees you, at Jeast to 
any purpose ef recognition. How capriciously and 
a he glides hither and thither !-; What-ans 
glemand diagrams he describes in his locomotions, 
‘seemingly without any purpose! He will peg a- 
prseer sugar, but stop him who can when he 
s done with it. Thumping (if yon could, get 
some stick that should do it with, impunity’ 
has no etfect on a creature who shall bump his head 
‘half the morning at a pane of glass, and-never learo 
that there is no getting through it. Solitary im-) 


——- would be lost on the incomprehensible 
“wretch, who can stand still with as much per- 


tinacity as he can bustle abeut, and will stick a 
whole day in one posture. The best thing te be 
#aid)ot him is, that he is as fond of cleaning himself 
a9 acat, doing it much in the same manner; and 
that he often rubs his hands together with an ap 


of great energy and satisfaction.—[New 
Monthly Magazine for May.) -: 

Patient Led.—Ben,” said a father, the other 
’ day,“ Lam busy now; but as soon as I get time, I 
me to.give you @ flogging.” ‘‘ Don’t hurry your 

pa,” replied the patient lad, ‘+1 can warr .” 

pte '.. HOME AFFAIRS. 


Gen. Scorr’s Commanp.—We received on Wed. 
nesday ap Extra from the Baffalo Journal, giving 
the accounts by the Sheldon Thompson, the steam. 
boat Which conveyed Gen. Scott and a part of his 

preé to Chicago, which our readers will find among 
the Cholera intelligence. - 

. Beldom have we known an instance of so disas- 
trous @ result to.an expedition, undertaken in the 
highest mood of expectation, as in this case : without 
eeeiag an enemy, without the consolation of victory, 
erthe excitement of battle, hundreds of brave men 
have dropped down and died; and of the force of 
1000 well appointed troops, which scarcely three 
weeks ago loft this city, not 400 probably will have 
reached Chicago. Of the 220 who accompanied 
Gea: Scott, not more than one third are fit for duty. 
Of the 400 that were with Col. Twiggs, not one 
fifth remained. Happily for the main object of the 
expedition, the subjugation of the Indians, force 
enough was collected undor Gen. Aikinson to carry 
it-into full ‘operation ; and we must soon hear of the 
result. 
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It would, according to the history of the Cholera 
in India, boa dangerous’expedient, we fear, to unite 
the broken bands of Gen. Scott's force with that 
ander Atkinson ; for the instances are well authen. 
tieated, we believe, where healthy troops, on boing 
joined by those who had suffered from the disease, 
betame infected with it. - As to this, however, Gen: 

sett will “be governed in a great degree probably 
ica there, alas! death has hit 
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one oF the Cadets who volunteered in this ex 


itt 


rett, having only met him casually at Westpoint seme 
years ago, when he attended there as one of the 
Board of Visiters; but wo even thon saw endugh of 
him to be ablo to join with sincerity in the just and 


in the following communication : 


To the Editor of the N. Y. American : , 

Sin,—Among those who have fallen victims to 
the prevailing pestilence, must now be numbered 
Dr. Josiah Everett, a surgeon of the Army. He 
died at Fort Gratiot, Michigan Territory, on the 
15th instant, four days after the first. attack of the 
disorder. Permit me, through your columns, to 
render that tribute to his memory, which becomes} 
the last sad duty of one who knew his worth and 
deeply lamots his untimely end. . By his death the 
Army has been deprived of onc of ‘ts most esteemed 
and valuable members. As a surgeon ho ranked 
ainong thebestof his profession; and he died a 
victim to the duties of his. office. With an intel- 
lect of the first order, highly. enriched by extensive 
reading and research, he possessed the heurt of a 
soldier, and the bland and winning manners of an 
accomplished gentleman. Wherever he was well 
known, he invariably inspired feelings of high re- 
spect and most curdial esteem. As a surgeon, a 
soldier, and a gentleman, he stood conspicuous and 
honored; and the melancholy tidings of his death 
will cause many a manly tear to dim the eye of| 
many a@ manly friend. 





Tae Postic Dest.—The Secretary of the Trea. 
sury has given public notice that the three per cent. 
stock of the United States is to be paid. off; two 
thirds on the first of October next, and the remain- 
ing third on the first of January next. 

Two similar notices were issued by the Secretary 
at the beginning of the present month, one for ihe 


feoling tribute which a brother soldier pays to him|7,, 
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and son of the late Gen. Brown, and Dr. Everett, are| The sixth clause of the woollen section continues to 


direct the duties to be stored instead of the merehen- 
dize, which the draughtsman ably intended. . 
By the present (old) Tariff. Woo pays a specific 
duty of four cents per pound, in addition to.an od 
valorem duty of fifty per cent. - 
By the new Tariff wool costing under eight cents 
a pound is free of duty ; over eight cents it is to pay 
a specific duty of four cents and forty per et. ad va, 
em. 
On woollens the present minimum system is 
abolished. 
cents, pay five per cent. or less than two centea 
yard; under the old duty they came under the 50 
per cent. minimum, and paid 45 per cent. or 22.1.2 
cents.a yard.. Plains under 33 1 3 conte, pay. by 
the present (old) Tariff 14 cents per yard; under 
the new, five per cent. ad valorem, or not exceed. 
ing 1 1-2 cents. Under the present (old) Tariff, 
woollens are rated under a complicated system of 
minimums, which make it tedious to form. a cpm. 
plete comparison. The following table will show 
the alteration: made. on all goods costing between 
one dollar and two dollars and fifty cents the yard. 
The first column contains the cost, the second the 
rate of duty under the new act, and the third the 
amount of alteration. Under the preset (old) sys- 
tem, all this range cemes under the $2 50 mini- 
mum, and pays $1 12 12 a yard. , 


Cost. Newduty. Decrease.| Cost, Netwe duty. . Decrease, 
$1.05 42}ctsperyd 60 cte/$1.85 S8®%pcteperyd 20 cts 
1.10 3° = 57 |: 1.90 oct iy ATh 
1.15 87 § 53 1.9 9 * 15 
1.20 60 «6 62 | 2.00 1.00 . & 123 
1.25 €2p 8s 60) 2.05 1.2} “6 10 
1.30 64 Ke 41g | 2°10 1,05 se 1 
1.33 Gy * 45 2.15 1.07% 5 
1.40 70 “ a2} | 22) 1.10 a 2} 
1.45 (F2$> 40 2.25 1.12,  * equal 
1.60 78 i 87h 

1.859. 3m. * 35 Increase. 
1.60 80 «€ £22 | 2.30 1.15 |. « 2} cw 
1.65 ey * 30 2.85 1,17 .** 6 
1.70. 88. * 2% | 2.49 1.20. # h 
145 68ip SS 25 2.45 1,23, + 10 
1.80 90 . 223 | 2.50 1.25 a 194 





It will be seen that the new duty regularly de. 








payment of the exchanged five per cents. of 20th of 
April 1822, and the other for the payment of one 


26th May, 1822, both payable on the Ist of Janua- 
ry next. 
After these payments are made, (according to the 


Globe,) the whole funded debt of the United States 
will amount to only $6,962,660 27. 





Frencu Convention.—The Globe of 19th inst. 
furnishes the official appointment of the Commis. 
sioners, Secretary and Clerk, under this Convention, 
and publishes the law for carrying it into effect. It 
isthe same law, as published some months ago in va_ 
rious papers, and limiting the time during which the 
Commission is to last to iwo years. The compen. 
sation of the Commissioneis is $3000 per annum, 
that of the Secretary 2000, and that of the Clerk 
$1500. 


Tae Tarirr Bit.—We extract a “ note of the 
principal points of difference between this and the 
Tariff, now. in operation.” In estimating this dif. 
ference, says-the Baltimore American, ‘ the new 
valuation of the pound sterling should be taken into 
the account, as increasing the nominal rates by more 
than nine per cent. in some cases. This is of con. 
siderable importance with regard to the woollens.— 
On French, German, and all other cloths except 
English, it hae no effect, but as the largest importa 





woellens has, in general, the effect of enhancing 


$4,44.” 
{From the Baltimore American.] 

It will be perceived that the new act goes into 
effect on the 3d of March next, and that’ provision is 
made, that any original packages of merchandize 
imported before the 3d of March, and remaining un- 
der the Custom House control on that day, shal! pay 
ouly the reduced duties, and shall be entitled to the 








s| repayment of sums ex 


fe Niky ke in, fre nam antes, which! 

nave revi on them, 

No wuihaineding the pak of the Senate in cor- 
ed. py my pases al construction of the Bill as 
a frem the House of , vee, it will 


ai 
be yomerked that some grose blunders etill exist 


reas te 
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half of the exchanged four anda half per cents. of\cent less. 


tions are of British manufacture, its application to|?® 


the rate of duty, in the proportion of $4,80 to 


creases from the cost of $2,25 per yard, when it is 
equal under both Tariffs, down to the cost of $1,05 
per yard, in which the duty is more than fifty por 
Beyond the cost of $2,506. the same ef- 
fect is produced, the new duty being 35 cents per 
yard less than the old one, at the cost of $2,55, 
and increasing up to the cost of $3,20 where the 
duties are again equal. The effoct of the alteration 
is to reduce the duties on all cheaper cloths, and re. 
tain them on the higher. ram 

Flannels and Baizes are reduced from 22 1.2 to 

6 cents the square yard, 

Brussels and Wilton Carpeting from 70 to 63 cents 
per square yard, 

Venitian do from 40 to 35.cents per square yard. - 

Cotton Goods under the old Tariffpay 25 per cent 
upon a minimum of 35 cents the yard. Under the 
new, plain cottons pay 25 per. cent on a minimpm 
of 30 cents, and colored &c. the same as before. 

Cotton bagging is reduced from 5 to 3 1-2 cents 
per vard. ’ 

Silk Goods from 30 to 10 per cent. 

Irish Linens from 25 to 15 per cent. 

Sugar (brown) from 3 cents to 2 1.2 cents per 
pound. White from 4 to 31.3 cents, 

Tea from India and China free ; from. places o 
ther than beyond the Cape of Good Hope, ten cents 
per pound. Coffee free. : 

Salt isto pay ten cents per bushel of 56 pounds. 

Hemp is reduced from $60 per ton to $40. 

Bar and Bolt Iron not relled pay now 1 cent per 
pound, Under the new tarff 4.5ths of a cent. 

™ same, rolled, now pay $37 per ton. New du- 
ty #30. 

"Pig Iron is reduced from 62-1-2 cents to 50 cents 
r cwt, 
Sheet and hoop do from 3 1.2 cents to 3 cents per 


=— 
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French wines in casks, (red) from 10 te 6 cents 
per gallon. : 
De. do do (white) from 15 to 10._ 
To be reduced one half afier 34 March 1834, 
The alteration in the duty on window glass “ 4 
sists in the abolishing of the highest unr ( 
per 100 feet.) . 


It is stated in the Charleston Mercury. that.the 
late eleetion for Brigadier General, in which. His 
Excelleney Gov.-Hamilton and: Col. Wm. Walter, 
were opposing candidates, has been set aside, on 








\will be ordered, 





Under the new law, plains costing35 - 


the ground of illegal votes, and that another elegtion 


it 
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APProInTMENTs BY THE PRESIDENT, - 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
oo F.Linn, of Missouri, and Wilkins Updyke, 
_ of Bhode Island, to be Commissioners under the act 
oviding for the final adjustment of private land 
Hopeful I olen, of Virginia, ta be Consul of th 
jpeful Toler, irginia, te be C of the 
United States at Ponce, in the Island of Porto 


Rico. 5 . 

William McRee, of Missouri, Commissioner on 
the part of the United States tor running the boun. 
dary line between the United States and the United 
Mexican States : 


Robert Love, of North Carolina, Surveyor. 
Samuel O. Bayard, of Ohio, Clerk. 


at ira, Isle del Carmen, in Mexico. 

David G. Burnet, of New Jersey, to be Consul of 
the United States at Galveston, in Mexico. 

Frederick List, of Pennsylxania, to be Consul of 
the United States for the Duchy of Badeh. 

Robert Ruedoffer, of Munich, in Bavaria, to be 
Consul ef the United States at that place. 

Powhattan Ellis, to be Judge of the United States, 


one of Mississippi, vice Peter Randolph, 


It is. stated in the Geergetewn Gazette, that Elias 
Kene, of Albany, is appointed Navy Agent at Wash- 
ington. r 

We understand that Commodore Morris, com- 
mandantat the Navy Yard, Charlestown, has been 
appeinted to the Board of Navy Commissioners, 
vice Commodore Petterson who has left the United 
States to command the Mediterranean squadron. 
Commodore Bainbridge, we learn, is to take-com- 
mand of the ‘Navy Yard at Charlestown.—([Col. 
Centinal.} 


Com't. Cooper has succeeded Com. Rogers in 
eommand of the U. S. Squadron on the Brazillian 
station, being the oldest remaining officer and in 
command of the Warren. 


[From the Washington @lobe.} 

Gunerat Onpen.—As a mark of respect to the 
me of Captain George W. Rogers, whe died 
May 2ist, 1832, commanding the Brazilian Squad. 
ron,thie flags at the several Naval Stations »nd Yards, 











’ and on board the public vessels of war, will be hoist- 


ed half mast, and thirteen minute guns fired at 12 o’. 
elock M., on the day after the receipt of this order. 
All Naval Officers will wear crape on the left arm 


“thirty days. Levr Woopsury. 
Navy Department, July 23d, 1832. 


[From the National Intelligencer of Thursday.) 

The President of the United States has, we under- 
stand, taken his departure -from this city on a visit 
to the Hermitage, his residence in Tennessee. 

Mr. Senator Clay, of Kentucky, left this city 
Joneerage with his family, for bhis-home, by way 
of the White Sulphur Springs, in Virginia, where 
he proposes to rest for a time to recruit his health, 
which is rather delicate. 


It gives us pleasure to hear that General Thomas 





(the good old Republican who madé the motion I 


entomb the remains of Washingtou in the centre o 
the Capitol,) has been re-elected to Congress in 
ana. This is the second Member of the next 

gress of whiose re.election we have heard. 


SUMMARY. 


The thunder storm which burst over the city 
on Wedneeday about daylight was very severe. The 
lightning struck at several points, without, how- 
ever, as we learn, doing any damage. The steeple 
of &t. John’s Church, and the house of the Rev. 





Mr. Berrian adjoining, the store 180 Bruadway of 


Andrew Thompson & Co., and the flag.staff at 
Castle Garden, were all struck. 
The collection for the relief of the poor and sick, 
amounts, a’ we learn, (including $2000 presented 
by the committee of the emigrant rclief fund) to 
more than $10,000. 5 
_ The Board of Assistants have concurred with the 
Beard of Aldermen in appropriating $25,000 addi. 


tional to be placed at the disposal of the Board of 


Health. 4 
The Corporation have given authority to the Chie 


Engineer te employ horses in dragging the fire on-|York is unexampled in the 
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gines. This is proper and wise ; the only wonder is 
that it has not been done before. HA 


to Boston. The Hon. Mr. with several 
other members of Con are on the Jersey shore 
opposite this city on their way home.—[Dai. Adv.) 

Accident.—The stage which plies on the Ridge 
Road between Rochester and Lewiston, was over- 
turued on Thursday last when within about three 
miles of the village of Clarkson, and the Hon. Sam. 
uel L. Selden of Rochester was thrown ont, and one 


Saturday and proceeded to Poughkeepsie on his way 
Burgess, 


ers were aboard, but were not serieusly injured.— 
Judge Selden, we learn, is fast recovering.—[Brock- 
port paper.) 

The remains of Lieut. Cocke have been ordered 
to be disinterred at Perto Rico, and carried to Virgi- 
nia. This officer was in command of the schooner 
Fox, cruizing against the pirates on the coast of Cu- 
ba in 1823, and was killed by a cannon ball fired 
from the fort, on entering the harbor of St. John. 


Launcn.—The new ship Roscoe, intended for 


Pho Hon. 3. Q. Adeias ertWed'et Hoboksh oni, 


of his ankles badly broken, Several other passen-} 
John W. Langdon, to be Consul of the United . 


thou: ; ‘ae { the disease has : 
not asi case of 1! 5 yet oc. 
wt ig Hees tly Baap emg oop ae “oa 
root in country retreats, srteey 
y number of emigrants ( must 
our pleasent and healthy village. We 
room for more, yea many more, who would betrea.| 
ted with the utmoat hospitality and kindness, provis, 
ded they would be content with cheerful country 
living, and not bring the Cholera along, for in 







a case our hospitality would fleé away,,and benevo- 

lence and kindness be lost in the of fi ule. 

ness.” BETES 
This — is crowded with str from the aS 

city of New York, and other places. It is therefore 


the more necessary to be constantly on our 
against the pestilence that has driven thousands: 
from their business and homes.—(Goshen (Orange . 
eo.) Patriot.) | . ‘ 

The Benjamin Franklin's Last Trip —We have 
conversed, (says the Providence ee ee 
sengers in the Benjamiv Franklin, who in” 
this city, on Thursday, 19th inst. from Jersey City, 
whence they staried at 5 o’clock on W a 
afternoon. 





Messrs. Fish, Grinnell & Co.’s line of Liverpool 
Packets, was launched laat Thursday morning is 
o'clock, from Smith, Demon and Comstock’s .ship 


vessel, of 600 tons burthen, and is to be commanded 
by Captain James Rogers,formerly of the Caledonia. 


One ofthe seamen of the brig Tamworth, bound 
out, while at anchor in the Lower Bay, on Tuesday, 
wastaken with Cholera, and after four hours excru- 
tiating pain, expired. His body:was interred on Long 
Island on Wednesday. : 


As it now appears that the steam boats at New 
Haven have not been stopped by. order of the Board 
of Health, or other authorities of that city, it is very 
desirable for the convenience of the public that the 
intercourse should be opered. We therefore hope, 
that while the New Haven bosts lie by, some other 
good boat here will commence running. We can- 
not doubt that it will meet with good encouragement. 


Savannau, Jaly 17.—At a special meeting of the 
City Council yesterday, Captain Heliker, of the 
schooner Excel, front New York, was fined twenty- 
five dollars for leaving his vessel and proceeding to 
town before the visit of the health officer. The 
penalty was mitigated io consequence of certain cir- 
cumstances in behalf of Captain H., but the Board 
declared its determination to punish severely every 
fature violation of quarantine. 


Munificient Endowments.—We learn, by the Fred- 
ericksburg Arena, that Miss Sophia Carter, of 
Prince William County, who died a few days since, 
has left a Legacy, consisting of Bank Stack and 
Lands, of the value of about Twenty T'housand 
Dollars, to the Female Charity School of Freder. 
eksburg.—| Alexander Gazette. } 


Doring an exchange of Salotes.on the 19th, (24 
guns) with the French frigate La Flore, at Fortress 
Monroe, Norfolk Va., one man was instantaneously 
killed, and twe others severely wounded, by one of 
the guns guing off when loaded. 


Mosixez, Jury 10.—The brig Henry Bennett, He- 
mer, while loading at Kennedy’s mills, was struck 
by lightning on Friday night last, and shivered her 
mainmast from top to deck. _ 


Death by Lightning.—Mrs.. M’Worter, wife of 
William M’Whorter, of Hamptonburgh, in this 
county, was killed by lightning during the severe 
storm, ou Thursday last. Previous to the storm, 
she went out in company with another. female, as 
we understand, to gather berries, and at its approach 
was 2 considerable distance from any dwelling. She 
accordingly took shelter under a tree, where she 
had not long remained before the lightning struck 
the tree, and killed her instantly.—[Goshen Patriot. } 


Silk vs. Lightning.—A house in New Hampshire 
was lately struck with lightning, and the soles taken 
by the electric fluid off the shoes on a young lady’s 
feet, who was writing at midnight. Bs much for 
wearing silk stockings. Clad in a silk gown, silk 

loves, silk stockings, and asilk cap, a lady is safe 

m lightning; it may play around her, but it can. 
not injure her. 


The Wyoming Democrat, published at Wilkes. 





barre, says :—** 
our vall 


» not from the seat of war, but from the 
‘seat of 


ugitives are constantly arriving in|i 


On their arrival off Newport, they were — 
warned off, and were not. permitted to land st Pro. 
vidence or any ofthe intermediate places between’ | 


yard, at the foot of Lewis street. She is a superior| Newport and that city, either in Rhode Island.or,, 


Massachusetts, quarant ne flags being placed at most 
of the landmg places. ptain finally anchor. 
ed off Somerset, (Mass.) where the passengers were”. 
not permitted te land until after examination by two . 
Ay age ye (one of whom was kind enough to act as 
a flag.of truce between the town and authorities and: 
the Captain of the fugitive steamboat,) until the 
Captain gave bonds that no passenger should res © 
main in town, but proceed immediately fron» they 
boat tothe stages and thence to Boston, and until 
after about ten hours’ detention. The Parnes 3 
were landed in a field of rye, and their 

tion conducted strictly according to the stipulations 
of the treaty. Women and children were seen fly- 
ing as from the pestilence itself, at the sight of the 
landing passengers ; guards were placed on the road 
to see that none of the stages diverged from the + 
diregt road, nor stopped on their way. The Benj. - 
Franklin had from 85 to 90 passengers. About 
eight stages came to this city, several to Tauntony 
The greatest consternation. seemed to. prevail: the 
authorities at Somerset informod the Captaim of the 
Benjamin Franklin, that she would -not again be 
permitted to land passengers.—[ Mercantile.) 


Sr. Louis, July 1.—Tbe steamboat Yellow Stone, « 
A. G, Bennott, master, arrived on Saturday lastafiera .. 
voyage of three months, to tie mouth of the river 
Yellow Stone, distant 2000 miles ap the Missouri, — 
carrying the goods to the traders employed by the _ 
American Fur Cempany, and Sraging beall aftich . 
and full cargo of furs, peltries, and buffalo robes. - 

In this voyage, the Yellow Stone ascended the 
Missouri, 700 miles farther than in her voyage of  - 
last year ; thus proving to the satisfaction of the “ 
Company the entire practreability of steam na : 
tion in that upper region. We are informed by 
Capt. Bennett, that he found as. much water in’ 
Missouri at the mouth of the Yellow Stoney as © 
was at the mouth of the Missouri when he passed» 
up—and, to all appearance, he could have gonemuch | 
higher, if necessary. Indeed, the navigation above’: 
the mouth of the Yellow Stone appeared to be less <* 
difficult, there being no snags. Sand bars were © 
plenty; but these abound from the mouth to the, ©. 
source of the Missouri. . , 2a 

This enterprize, will no doubt greatly add to our © ”* 
trade and intercourse with the Indians, and subtract * 
from that of the British trader. There is nothing; *' 


we are sure, that could have excited a greater de.) 
lgree of surprize among the wild inhabitants of the © 
japper Missouri, than the appearance amongthem "©. 
of a high pressure steamboat, moving iat. > 


ogsinet aye current, as if, (so a would seem to ~4 a 
im pe! y some supernatur, . > ae 
‘the Indians who had been in Ae hebitof trading " 

with the Hudson’s Bay Com declared that-that 
company could no more with the Ameri, ~~ 
cans, and concluded hereafter to bring all their skina > 
to the latter ; ahd said, that the British might turn » « 
oat their dogs and burn their sledges,as they would bes < 
no longer useful while the Fire Boat upon 


the waters. We are informed by Capt. B thatthous «© 


: ee 


sands of the natives visited the boat, were 
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“aD he guav'of-one handred and twenty dotlars was) 
pa demure dopa Church for the 
of. the poor, and handed over to the Rev. Mr, 
City Missionary of the Episcopal Church. 

Those of the Congregation absent from the city, and 
od'to add to the collection, are requested to 
‘the same to Robert Gracie, 20 Broad-street. 


Mrs. ‘Greenleafs dwelling, in North Moore street, 
was broken inte on Thureday se’nnight, and literally 
. We understand she had taken out an in- 
against house-breaking before she left the 
ety... We advise all who. are closing their houses 
daring the present excitement, to effect a like insur- 
atiée, Which can be hud, we understand, at the of- 
fice of the Equitable Company, 48 Wall street. 


‘The: Montreal Gazette, sperking ofthe abolition 
@f-daties on tea in the United States, if imported in 
American Vousels, saye—“It will have the effect ef 
hdating the Provinces with teas from the United 
States,.unless our duties are abated, and the East 
India Company are disposed to put up their impor- 
tations ‘at @ more reduced upset price.” 


[From the Mercantile Advertiser .| 

Performance.—The steam tow hoat 
Hercules, (which may well be called the ‘master 
piece oftow boats”) arrived on Saturday, from New- 
‘potty: having in tew the packet ship Albany and 
cargo. ‘We annex the particulars of this performance 
which shews that it was accomplished in 26 hours in 
the face of strong head winds and squalls nearly the 
whole time : 

20, left Newport at 4 30 A. M.} 





Gr * 





, Point Judith, 645 “ .| strong 
ime pe eee Hill Light,11 15 “ breezes at 
1 38 P. M. west. 
brook Light, 330 ” 
vt * Seybon Island do; 5 30, sails set two hours, 
a at Nu N. W. 
« New Haven, 8 my wind W. - 
** Stratford, 10 45. do 
o New York, 6 30 


Hie 


Cincixwatt, July 13.—Steamboat Burnt.—The 
Unicel 3 States Mail Packet Portsmouth, took fire on 
bay aA 
te beeen | wo of the crew, Mr. Williamson, 
brother of the engineer, and a Dutchman, name not 
to us, were burnt to death, The fire broke 
ay 
nated, the boat having been at the wharf 
vere oe kine some repairs to the engine, 
“fs mde boat, and belonged to the contractors 
The len 4 x foes at 5000 dollars. 
Naagow Escare.—The sehr. Lady Sarah, Ward, 
arrived at Salem on Friday from Majun- 
following is an extract from her log-book : 
Died on board, at Majunga, April 17, Nathan 
4 seamen, of thistown; 19th, Jacob Reed, 
Ropes;of this town, commander. Left at Maj unga, 
‘brig Shawmut, Emerton, of this port, for the North. 
ward in a few days, (Mr. Benjamin Ingalls, of this 
* On the 18th of March, while the Lady Sarah was 
lying:off'the Island of Mayotta, during a violent 
nce winds a very large sea running, at 2 e’clock 


at our wharf, and was burnt down 

igi part of the boat; but it is not known 

the mail from Cincinnati to Guyandotte. 

} “der pecenapl which she Jeft on the 29th April.— 
Batchelder 

seamen, of New Sharon, Me.; 20th, Capt. Ebenezer 

town, Iet:mate; died at ‘Majunga, March 27th.)— 

| a ered ers at the . EB. part, and 


nine «miles from the Island. Ina fow minutes our 
ee jaud lost, the sea making a fair 
y tun up the jib to pay 


off before the io wind, and after striking very hard 
several times, slie cleared the breakers, At this time 
and g hard, and the Island 
could not ‘be seen, and. "ret thought we had struck 


on’a shoal, said to lay to the east of Mayotta. But 
after a short time off the wind, we saw the 
_ Island: p tothe lepward of as, and found 17) 


chait were ‘tien paid out, which lackily soon par.) 
xed, as the sea was making a compete breach over 
her, We were now left to the mercy of the winds 
and waves, drifting fast on a shore, which to every 
a rance was iron bound, with but little prospect 
saving the vessel, or our lives, but by the interpo- 
sition of Divine Providence. 

Both pumps were going but we could not keep 
her free’ we cut away the mainmast by the board, 
and the foremast about half off, when we found sho 
was striking on a soft bottom; drawing near 3 feet 
more water ‘aft than forward; on striking she paid 
off, with the wind quartering; the séa was breaking 
all over'us, and we were driven inte a small creek 
in the mud and among the bushes ; within half the 
vessel’s length on either side were large stumps o 
trees,and one quarter‘of a mile on either side a rocky 
shore—on which had she struck she must have 
inevitably gone to pieces, and probably all on board 
perished, as the sea was breaking tremendously over 
the rocks. Thus we experienced one of the most 
remarkable providential escapes probably on record. 
Eight native vessels were driven on shore at Mayot- 
tain the same gale (which lasted three days) and 
were lust... We lay here it the mud perfectly upright 
for 14:days, during which time we reshipped our 
old masts frem 12 to fifteen fect shorter, new spars 
and rudder were made, and nearly the whole of the 
cargo’ shipped in into a native vessel. On Ist of A-|. 
pril, after great exertion succeeded in getting her 
afloat, and placed her upon blocks, when we found 
about ten feet of the after part of the kee! gone into 
the stern knee ; this we repaired in a few days.— 
The cargo was then taken on board, and on the 9th 
of April we left the Island, the vessel being periectly 
tight. The inhabitants of this Island, heretofore, 
have had the reputation of being very treacherous 
to strangers. But in our case it is but justice to 
say, the inhabitants, and the King, in particular, 
treated us very politely, and cheerfully tendered us 
every assistance we requested of them for a very 
reasonable compensatien, for which they have our 
grateful acknowledgments; while on shore we were 
cempletely in their power. Mayotta is surrounded 
with dangerous breakers, from 5to 10 miles from 
the main Island, inside of which there is from 100 
to 10 fathoms of water, with many patches ofcoral, 
which makes it extremely dangerous even for small 
vessels, Near the shore, there are a few patches of 
muddy flats, dry at low water; on one of these we 
were fortunately driven. Between the breakers and 
the King’s tuwn there are a few channels, but very 
narrow.”"—Salem Register. 


Distresss —Human distress seems to visit every 
section ofthe Globe. Accounts from Newfoundland 
te the middle of June, state, that there never was 
a season s0 unpropitious. The fisheries had not 
commanceed and the poor were literally starving, be- 
ing compelled to subsist on seals, cats, dogs, horses, 
&c. the harbors being still filled with ice. It is sta- 
ted, at St. John, that the brig Eleanor, from Water. 
ford, got jammed in the ice in Conception Bay, early 
in Jane, and eighty persons from the coast went on 
board, forcibly took away her provisions, and carried 
them to the shore un the ice. At Sidney, the poor 


inhabitants were starving, and those having the 


means. were dividing their ‘scanty supplies. Ac. 
counts from Marinichi to July 3, state that the steam 
ship Royal William remained at .quarantine, but 
would probably be allowed to proceed next day.— 
The Cholera was subsiding, and the towns and 
settlements on the river were represented as free 
of the disease: but other distresses, from the back- 
ward season, were truly appalling.—[Gazette.] 


fe 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Henry G. Wheeler, Sec. 
retary to the U. S. squadron on the coast of Brazil, 


dated U. 8. Sure Warren, ; 
Off Buenos Ayres, May 26th, 1832. 


lancholy intelligence of the death of the late com. 
mander of the U, S. squadron .on this station, Com. 
modore George Washington Rodgers. He breathed 
his last on board this ship, on.the morning of Mon- 
day the Qist instant, after a brief but severe illness 
jof seven days. 

The disease which ultimately terminated his ex. 
iwtenee, appeared at first to be slowly bat surely 










| yielding to the unremitting efforts of his medical ad. 


with |@sers- On the third day; his case was unhesitating: |e 


pronounced by them to be free from danger. He 
oeeieinind much and cheerfully with those about 


You will doubtless have received ere this, the me.|, 


him, and every lingering an as to: revévery vanish. 

ed before the strengthening voice and brightening’ 
eye of our lamented commander. The following 
morning, however, matters assumed a. gloomier as- 
pect, His disease had returned on him with a de- 
stroying virulence that scoffed at every effort to ar- 
rest its progress, and he continued gradually declin.. 


ing till Sunday the 20th inst. On that morning his. 


medical attendants intimated to him that it would.be 
well to arrange his affairs, inasmuch as his earthly 
career was rapidly drawing to its close. ‘The Com- 
modore seeeived this announcement with unrepining 
calmuess. He expressed himself as bowing in hum- 
ble acquiescence to the Almighty Fiat whieh had 
gene forth against him ; and after issuing a few or- 
ders, and desiring that his bones might be laid in 


meet the fast approaching King of terfors with firm- 
ness and resignation. To the latest momest of his 
existence, his mental. faculties were preserved to 
him, bright and unclouded; #0 much so, indeed, 
that as the gathering mists of mortal decay became 
deeper and darker areund him, his thoughts and feel- 
ings for those whom he left behind, appeared to have 
assumed an almost unearthly intensity. His eye 
failed not; and if his voice faltered, it was.enly at 
moments when, with a startling fervency, he breath. 
ed his suppliant ejaculations to the Throne of Mer- 
cy, in behalf of “the widow and the fatherless.” 


Between the hours of ter and eleven of the follow- 

ing morning, convinced that even then his spirit was 
fluttering to its departure, he sent for all the officers 
of the squadron to bid him farewell. One by one he 
extesded his haud to them, repeating distinctly the 
name of each officer as he approached; and with a 
firmness of tone and manner which even the dissol-. 
ving agonies of death could not ruffle, he called upon 
Him who “ruleth the ragiag of the elements” to 
bless, and guide, and prosper us through life. Ina 
few moments after this affecting scene, the Commo- 
dore closed hiseyes in death. His remains were in- 
te:red in the English burial ground of Buenos Ayres 
on Thursday, 24th inst. with the honors of war, and 
he was followed to the grave by all the resident and 
foreign authorities and citizens of this Republic. 
I have communicated thus directly with you, be. 
cause I knew there were many to whom it wonld be 
a melancholy gratification to Jearn that, although 
the inscrutable mandate which called this beloved 
officer suddenly from among us, had been sent forth 
under eircumstances peculiarly distressing in their 
natures, till so far as might be, the bitterness of 
death had been assuaged,—that his departure frem 
this world had been placid and triumphant, and that 
all of him which is montat had been consigned to its 
everlasting resting place, amidst the sighs and tears 
of those whoso hearts were keenly, most keenly sen- 
sible of the bereavement they endured. 


[From the Cosmopolitan, of Wednesday, May 30.) 
Buenos Ayres.—In the afternoon of Wednesd 
last, the remains of the late Conmnodore Grorar W. 


ceived on the beach by a large collection of the titi. 


Protestant Episcopal earth, he prepared himself to | 


Rogers were landed in this city, Tho body was re. ” 


zens of the United States resident. in this city,.and | 


others, and’ accompanied to the British 
Chapel, in which it was doposited until the h xt day. 
On Thursday morning a party of mati 
men, with a band of music, were landed from the U: 
nited States’ vessels of war, for the purpose 
tending the funeral. At an eatly” 
crowd assembled in front of the chapel,’ all anxious 
to witness the regres | bey 

service was read by the Rev; 


ranthem: of ‘* Hear my Prayers,” 


solos 
Turner and Mr. Wilson. 


n was then formed 





“ah ae cata ceremony was prevent the Mini 


opal... 
ev fe 


of at... 
jour a dense 


a 
the new Organ’ was, on this eee aed on for ot 
the first time in public, the choir singing funeral * 
y Mr. 6 
Att the foaarve sip A the = 
pape the oe March in Saul was abies on... 


os = 
=. Se 
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The processio “and © 
prea inorder to tho place of interment, the’ 
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NEW-YORK PRICES CURRENT: i 
Corrected from the ‘‘ New-York Shipping and Commercial List”—Wednesday, Tuly 25th, 1832. 
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